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CRESCAS ON THE PROBLEM OF DIVINE 
ATTRIBUTES 

By Harry Austryn Wolfson, Harvard University. 

Prefatory Note. 

It has been well said that in Arabic, and for that matter 
also in Jewish philosopl^y, the problem of Universals had 
never acquired, as it did later on in Scholasticism, the 
importance of an independent subject of inquiry. Still, the 
problem was not altogether unknown. Always latent, it 
occasionally cropped out in various philosophical discussions. 
We need only slightly penetrate below the surface of some 
controversies of the time in Metaphysics and Psychology to 
discover the lurking presence of the problem of Universals. 
For the true problem of Universals began with the rejection 
of Platonic Realism. Admitting with the Aristotelians 
that genera and species are mere products of the mind, the 
question was then raised as to what was the nature of those 
intellectual conceptions and their relation to the individual 
beings. It was this field of inquiry that proved a fertile 
ground for the crop of the many subtle and hardly distin- 
guishable mediaeval theories of Universals. Now the same 
problem must inevitably appear whenever the mind perceives 
a distinction of a purely intellectual character in an object, 
and the solution of that problem will of necessity prove more 
difficult when, in addition to defining the nature of that 
intellectual distinction, we must at the same time safeguard 
VOL. VII. I B 
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a THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

the unity of the object. Thus, for instance, in the case of 
the soul, one and homogeneous, we may ask what is the 
relation between the essence and its faculties. And in the 
case of God, too, the absolutely simple, how are His 
attributes related to His essence? 

It is as a problem of Universals in disguise that the 
* problem of Attributes will be herein presented. I shall 
therefore forego the discussion of the lexicographical and 
exegetical aspect of the problem, namely, the enumeration 
of all the Attributes found in the Bible, and their explanation 
by Jewish philosophers, the object of this paper being to 
discuss the general principles underlying the problem and 
its solution. As part of a larger work upon the philosophy 
of Crescas, it deals more fully with that author. The two 
chapters devoted to him are intended both to present a con- 
^ructive view of his theory and to serve as a commentary 
on his text. They are preceded by a chapter devoted 
to a general treatment of certain representative authors 
advisedly selected for their value as an introduction to the 
study of Crescas. 

CHAPTER I 

An Analysis of the Problem and Some Repre- 
sentative solutions. 

I. 
There are four initial assumptions underlying the 
problem of divine attributes in mediaeval philosophy. The 
starting-point of the problem is the rationalistic attempt to 
invest the Scriptural predications of God with the validity 
^ of logical judgements. Then, a logical judgement is defined, 
after Aristotle, as having a double content, synthesizing as 
it does two distinct terms, of which one must be a universal, 
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CRESCAS ON DIVINE ATTRIBUTES — WOLFSON 3 

by bringing them together by one of the several relations 
obtaining between subject and predicate. In addition to 
these two assumptions, while Platonic Realism is not an 
essential prerequisite, the problem of attributes involves an 
anti-nominalistic conception of Universals. Finally, it 
follows Avicenna in identifying God with the metaphysical 
conception of necessary existence, whose simplicity by 
definition precludes from its being not only actual composi- 
tion, but likewise any suggestion of noetic plurality and 
relativity. The question is then raised, How can we form 
a logical judgement about God without at the same time 
creating the anomaly of having the unrelatable Necessarily 
Existent brought into some logical relation with some 
predicate distinct from Himself? It is this apparent incom- 
patibility of the formal interpretation of Biblical phraseo- 
logy, the synthetic conception of a logical judgement, the 
anti-nominalistic view of universals, and the Avicennean 
definition of necessary existence that lies at the basis of the 
problem of attributes. 

In Maimonides' treatment of Attributes we find a clear 
if not a formal statement of the problem. He sets out with 
a rationalistic definition of faith. Faith is not the correla- 
tive of reason, but rather the consummation of the reasoning 
process. Nor is it a mere attitude of mind, an inane state 
of consciousness ; it is the comprehension of some objective 
reality. Furthermore, faith is not immediate comprehension 
or intuitive knowledge, the claim of mysticism, but it is 
resultant knowledge, the positive intellectual certainty 
arrived at after a process of ratiocinative reasoning. Faith 
thus being knowledge, derivative and logically demon- 
strable, the profession of faith must, therefore, have the 
force of logical judgements. They cannot be mere verbal 

B Q. 
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Utterance, mere irresponsible exclamations indicative but 
inexpressive of an attitudinal belief; they must be the 
embodiment of the conclusions of logical syllogisms, in 
which the premisses, though not stated, are assumed. Conse- 
quently the articles of faith, containing asseverations about 
the nature and being of God, based upon corresponding 
affirmations taken from the Scriptures, are perforce logical 
propositions conforming to all the regimens regulating such 
propositions.^ 

But a logical proposition must contain a synthesis of 
two distinct terms. Identity, contends Maimonides, is not 
a relation. A proposition in which the subject and predi- 
-^ cate indicate one and the same thing is logically meaning- 
less, for to assert that -^ is -^ is a mere tautology.* In this 
as well as in his subsequent elaborate statement of what he 
considers as real, logical relations, though at first sight he 
does not appear to do so, Maimonides is really following 
in the footprints of his Stagirite master. In order to show 

^ Cf. Monk, I, 50. This identification of Faith with ratiocinative reasoning 
was common among certain classes of Moslem thinkers, and was not 
unknown to Jewish philosophers prior to Maimonides (cf. Kaufmann, 
AitribuUnUhre, p. 369, note 9. To Kaufmann's references may be added 
Hobot ha-Lebabot, I, i). It seems to me that this view may be traced 
directly to Aristotle through Simplicius. In De Caeh, book I, chapter ii, 
Aristotle has the following statement : Ai6v€p l^ &v6yTcay 6» ris tovtoov 
avXXoyiCSfuvos viaT€^o€i€v, Upon this Simplicius comments as follows: 
*H vlaris Zirri iariv, 4 /*^^ X°^f*^ diroJc/^cow &\6yoi)5 yivofiivrjf oiay rivks iffx^^^ 
Mai M roTs dromurdTOiSf ij Si ftcret dwddti^iv K<d av\Xoyifffjt6v AwodeitcriKdv, ^ris 
Koi AffipaX-fii kffri Koi dv4\€yieTOs xat rg dXffieiq. raw ovrary avftv€<l*vievia . . « 
MoKXiov 8c, otfuuy kiyuy, in reus dvoBtucriKats dvayxMs irpoc€Tvai ftapaivti vav- 
raxov fUvy fidXiffra Si Iv rots ir€pl rSv Otiaay \6yois t^ dvb r^ viffrtws 
irvfjard$€uar, ov /lovop fifficUwffiv r^ d\ff$ov3 yvixr^oK ifiiroiovffaVf Srca^ /teroL ri^ 
dir69ei^iv kmyhnprat, dWd xal r^v vp^ ret yvoaard tvcaaiv, ^is itTrl r6 riXos r$( 
difOpanriyrfs puucp^rrjros (JSimpltcu in Aristoielis De Caelo ComfHentana, ed. 
I. L. Heiberg, Berlin, 1894, p.55)- 

« Cf. Moreh, I, 51. 
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this congruity, let us first give a genetic analysis of 
Aristotle's predicables. 

It is from his classification of the Categories that 
Aristotle derives his predicables, for whatever other purpose 
that classification might have originally served in Aristotle's 
system, its function as expressing logical relations between 
subject and predicate is unquestionable.^ When Aristotle, 
however, uses the categories in their restrictive application 
of predicables, instead of their common tenfold classifica- 
tion, he adopts their less current division into two. Substance 
and Accident.* Thus the predicate of a proposition may 
be either a Substance or an Accident. Neither of these, 
however, can be a particular. Two individual substances, 
denoting one and the same thing, cannot be related as 
subject and predicate. Likewise a definite accident cannot 
be predicated of a subject. * John is John ' and ' The table 
IS this definite red' are not logical propositions. Conse- 

8 Whether the Categories were originally intended by Aristotle as logical 
or ontological divisions is a moot point (cf. Zeller, Aristotle fyo\, I, p. 374, 
note 3 ; p. 275, note i ; Grote, Aristotle, vol. I, ch. iii). No question 
on this point, however, existed for the Arabic and Jewish philosophers. 
To them it was clear that the Categories were both logical and metaphysical, 
and are treated as such in the works of Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Algazali. 
Likewise in the Scholastic philosophy, the Categories had logical as well as 
metaphysical significance (cf. De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New^ p. 141), 

* Averroes, in his paraphrase of Aristotle's Categories (n)TDKDn 1BD 
T^Kn p/), has the following classification: (i) Universal Substance 
(771Dn D^yn), which is predicable of a subject but docs not exist in it 
{^myi 133^K1 Kt5n3 bv Ntr3^). (a) Particular accident (tD"»3 TX^^ 
IvK), which exists in a subject but is not predicable of it (fe(t^33 \f!\\\ 
«Kn3 bv ^^y xin). (3) Universal accident (^\2T\ mpOH), which 
both exists in a subject and is predicable of it (3^3 Vk\\X\ K^3 bv tWy* 
KKn33). (4) Particular Substance (D^yn K^N), which neither exists in 
a subject nor is predicable thereof («Bn33 OJ^W «Bn3 bv ^^^ vh\ Cf. 
Organon, The Categories^ ch, ii. 
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quently, whether substance or accident, the predicables 
must be universals. Now, a universal substance may denote 
either the genus or the species of a thing, and a universal 
accident may be differentiated, with respect to its appli- 
cability, as more or less essential to the subject In this 
way Aristotle derives his four predicables : genus, species, 
property, and accident, which, raised to five in Porphyry's 
' Introduction ' by the addition of ' specific difference ', were 
referred to by mediaeval logicians as the five predicables.*^ 

Herein, if I am not mistaken, we may find the origin of 
Maimonides' fivefold division of the possible relations 
between subject and attribute. Their difference in nomen- 
clature is more apparent than real, and the process of their 
derivation from the Categories will be shown to tally with 
that followed by Aristotle. As already mentioned, 
Maimonides rejects identity as a logical relation, that is, 
the attributes cannot be taken as individual, first substances. 
What is now left is the alternative, that they must be either 
universal substances or universal accidents. In the words 
of Maimonides : * It will now be clear that the attributes 
must be one of two things ; either the essence of the object 
described — in that case it is a mere explanation of a name, 
&c. — or the attribute is something different from the object 
described ' {Moreh, I, 51). This general twofold classifica- 
tion is now subdivided by Maimonides into five classes. 
Taking universal substance, from which the Aristotelians 
get genus, species, and specific difference, Maimonides 



B Cf. Inttniions, Logic. Algazali enumerates these five universala 
O'TJ'Onn Onna^n ;DnnBJn D^b^On) which may be predicated of a 
subject, namely, mpD, n7t3D, 7^27)^ po^ 31D. Sharastani likewise names 
the same five predicables: ^yH, ^, Ul| ,^^|, illil, J^\ (ed. 
Cureton, p. 350). ^ 
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divides it with respect to its function rather than with 
respect to its content, thus obtaining two classes, Definition 
and Part of Definition, for the combination of genus with 
species or with specific difference forms a definition, whence 
any one of these three may be properly called Part of 
Definition. Then £^ain, taking universal accident, which 
by Aristotle is roughly subdivided into property and 
(general) accident, bearing upon the tenfold division of 
Categories, Maimonides divides it more minutely into three 
classes. The. Categories of quantity and quality yield the 
relation of Property ; those of Relation, Space, Time, 
Situation, and Possession are placed under the heading of 
External Relations, whereas the Categories of Action and 
Passion are designated by him as Dynamic Relations, 
Applying this theory of logical relations to the interpreta- 
tion of divine attributes, Maimonides arrives at the following 
conclusion. The divine attributes cannot be identical with 
their subject, and, while they must be distinct, their relation 
to it must be equivalent to that of a Definition, Part of 
Definition, Property, External Relation or Action.^ 

If in the Biblical predications of God, as it has been 
shown, the attribute must be distinct from but related to 
the subject, the question then arises, By which of the five 
enumerated relations are they conjoined ? To answer this 
question it must first be determined what is the nature of 
the subject of those attributes, or God, in so far as it is 
known by the proof for His Existence. Now, so much is 
known about the nature of God, that He is necessary exis- 
tence, a term used by Avicenna, and corresponding to the 
Aristotelian Prime Mover. For just as Aristotle, taking 
motion as the starting-point of his physical inquiries, ulti- 

« Cf. Moreh, I, 52. 
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mately arrived at the inevitable existence of a Prime Im- 
movable Mover, so Avicenna, reflecting upon the nature of 
necessity and contingency, eventually concluded that there 
must be something that is Necessary Existence.'^ Whether 
Aristotle's Prime Mover should be identified with Avi- 
cenna's Necessary Existence is a controversial point which 
does not concern us now, and will be taken up elsewhere.* 
It is, however, clear that in his discussion of divine attri- 
butes Maimonides starts out with the Avicennean conception 
of Necessary Existence, the proof for which is incorporated 
by Maimonides within his various proofs for the existence 
of God.' Now, in the Avicennean application of the term, 
necessary or absolute existence means the negation of any 
cause whatsoever, the final as well as the efficient, the formal 
as well as the material. Thus the term Necessary Existence, 
negative in its original meaning with respect to causation, 
has ultimately acquired by the negation of all causes what- 
soever the additional meaning of absolute simplicity and 
all which that connotes. The Necessarily Existent must, 
therefore, be absolutely simple, that is, its essence must 
exclude not only actual plurality, but metaphysical and 
epistemological plurality as well, being in no less d^ree 
impervious to the distinction between matter and form, 
genus and species, than to actual, physical disintegration 
and composition. Absolute simplicity, according to Avi- 
cenna, excludes the five possible kinds of plurality: (i) 

' This will be fully discussed in a chapter on 'The Proofs for the 
Existence of God '. Cf. Moreh, II, i, Third Argument. 

• Cf. ibid. 

' Cf. Moreh y II, i, Third Philosophical Argument. This Avicennean 
argument is introduced by Maimonides as follows : ' This is taken from the 
words of Aristotle, though he gives it in a different form * (cf. Hebrew 
commentaries). 
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Actual plurality as that of physical objects ; (a) noetic 
plurality as that of matter and form ; (3) of subject and 
attribute ; (4) of genus and species ; and (5) of essence and 
existence.^® 

Absolute simplicity is thus the main fact known about 
necessary existence. And so, says Maimonides, when the 
necessarily existent is placed as the subject of a proposition, 
it cannot be related to its predicate by any of the first four • 
of the five classes of relations enumerated. The reasons 
for that are variously stated by Maimonides, but it seems 
to me that they can all be classified under two headings : 
first, the implication of plurality ; and second, the implication 
of similarity.^^ 

10 Cf. Destrucihn of the Philosophers, Disputation V. 

^^ The classification of Maimonides' arguments into these two divisions 
is based upon the following facts: In chapters 50 and 51, Maimonides 
explicitly states that his ground for the rejection of attributes is to be found 
in the simplicity of the divine substance. In chapter 52, in his enumeration 
of the five classes of attributes, the first three are rejected for the following 
reasons : Definition because God has no previous causes (pK 'JV K^H^ 
niD*np nOD w) ; Part of Definition because it would imply that in God 
essences were compound, and so it could have a definition which has been 
excluded on account of the implication of previous causation (cf. Afodi's 
commentary) ; Property because God is not a magnitude, He is not affected 
by external influences, He is not subject to physical conditions, and He is 
not an animate being. Now, all these reasons are in fact nothing but 
modifications of the chief reason, namely, the implication of the composition 
of the divine essence. They are thus summed up by Maimonides himself : 
^ Consequently, these three classes of attributes, describing the essence of 
a thing, or part of the essence, or a quality of it, are clearly inadmissible 
in reference to God, for they imply composition.' D''ppn iW7^ vN T\^TX\ 

mT\n hv ^"^^o xh^ nr\^ ■»:£» nbyrr* ipra nj;:»n -^Nnnn -ud. 

The fourth class of attributes, that of external relation, are rejected by 
Maimonides not because they imply composition in the divine essence, but 
because a real external relation must not be assumed to exist between God 
and created beings. Why that must not be assumed, however, is explained 
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As for the first of these reasons, Maimonides restates 
Avicenna's conception of absolute simplicity. * There cannot 
be any belief in the unity of God except by admitting that 
He is one simple substance, without any composition or 
plurality of elements ; one from whatever side you view it, 
and by whatever test you examine it ; not divisible into 
two parts in any way and by any cause, nor capable of any 
form or plurality either objectively or subjectively * {Moreh, 

by him later on in chapter 56 on the ground that every relation implies 
similarity, the latter of which is inadmissible on independent grounds. 
Thus all the arguments against attributes may be reduced to the two classes 
I have named. In chapter 55 Maimonides advances the following four 
arguments against attributes : They imply (i) corporeality, (a) passiveness 
(nvysn), (3) non-existence or potentiality (nD3, ^nVH), (4) similarity 
CID*?). Here, too, the first three reasons are all reducible to the single 
reason that they imply composition. Likewise Crescas, in his restatement 
of Maimonides* arguments against positive attributes, classifies those 
arguments in the two parts I have mentioned. He says : ' If his contention 
were true that attributes must be negated on account of the inadmissibility 
of composition and of relation or similarity between God and others.' DHDI 

naainn niy^Dni? /noN nn«nn rh^hm^ ^z^'^n^ 3rnn n\T dkb^ 
(p. as a K'^B y"^ ^«^D) ini>n p3i w'^n p-^mi on"* dik^ niy^oni^i. 

Abrabanel, however, reduces Maimonides' arguments to the following 
threefold classification : (i) on account of God's incorporeality, (a) on account 
of His eternity, and (3) on account of His unity (cf. commentary on the 

Morth, I, 51) : 'Nn D^M '3 DnNnn H^iDxn fND 3-in rww p'»jn 
nxD 'am ^\:np invn n^ 'nn ^moK^an p p^jidd ••^K^n nrn i«d 

nriK invn. Kaufmann approves of AbrabanePs classification (cf. Attrtbuten- 
lehre, p. 377, note aa). 

Abraham Shalom has the following classification : (i) On account of the 
implication of plurality in God, (a) on account of the limitation of human 
understanding, and (3) on account of the implication of similarity or relation 
between God and His creatures (cf. Neveh Shalom, XII, i, iii). ♦ • • T\T\\<T\ 

1W^T3 Dy P"'Dni DnV As will be noticed, the second of these three 
arguments is not found among the formal arguments of Maimonides. 

Albo's classification of arguments against positive attributes (cf. infra^ 
Chap. Ill, note las) is not based upon Maimonides' text. 
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I, 51). Consequently, predicates taken in the sense of 
definition, part of definition, and accretion are inadmissible ] 
with respect to God. They all imply plurality in some 
sense or other. That accretive qualities are inadmissible 
goes without saying, since they imply that the subject is 
composed of external attributes inherent in or adherent to 
its substance. The inadmissibility of a definition or its 
parts is not so obvious. To affirm of God attributes which, 
like the parts of a definition, are merely descriptive of the 
substantial essence without implying the composition of the 
substance with anything unessential, would at first sight seem 
to be quite appropriate. That too, however, is inadmis- 
sible, for while the parts of a definition do not imply the 
composition of the defined substance with something 
external thereto, there is still the implication that the 
substance itself is composed, as it were, of two essences, the 
particular and the universal. It is here that Maimonides* 
theory of universals comes into play. For nominalism, it 
may be inferred, Maimonides had the same abhorrence as 
for logical verbalism.^^ There is the ring of a genuine 

^' It is generally stated that Arabic as well as Jewish philosophers were 
all nominalists (cf. Munk's M^langes^ p. 327), ^ Les P6ripat6ticiens arabes, 
comme on le pense bien, devaient tons professer le nominalisme d^une 
manidre absolue, et plusieurs d'entre eux se prononcent a cet 6gard dans 
les termes les plus explicites \ Among the last referred to he includes, in 
note t, also Maimonides, who in Morth, III, 18 states that ' species have no 
existence except in our own minds' (pIDH S^K KXD3 DIB' b^ih pn pNK' 
U^hyi^ Dn3-r nvi>ij3n nStr^). Cflalso Kaufmann's ^//n*«/^«A?Ar^, p. 379, 
note 29, ' Was aber Maimdni's Stellung in dem Streite Qber die Universalien 
angeht, so bekennt er sich als Aristoteliker zum strengen Nominalismus und 
Iftugnet entschieden deren Realitlt'. Of course, to say that one is a 
nominalist does not mean anything unless it is definitely explained how the 
term nominalism is employed. With regard to Maunonides it must be 
positively stated that his nominalism did not go further than the rejection 
of Platonic realism. His statement to the effect that the universals are in 
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feeling of contempt, characteristic of his rationalistic temper 
of mind, in his sneers at a ftatns vocis^ at ' things that are 
only said, existing only in words, not in thought, much less 
in reality' {Moreh^ I> 5i)« Platonic realism, claiming the 
reality of ideas apart from the world of sense, had been 
discredited with the advent of Aristotelianism long before 
the age of Maimonides.^^ In various works on Logic and 
Metaphysics the absurdity of such a conception is pointed 
out without even recording a dissenting opinion. Concep- 
tualism, to be sure, had found adherents among Arabic 
philosophers, but Maimonides, no less than Avicenna, evi- 
dently rejected that view. To him the assertion of ideal 
without real existence could have no meaning. Subjective 
reality, if it means anything, could merely mean that the 
reality affirmed has only a verbal significance. It is un- 
doubtedly with reference to Conceptualism that Maimo- 
nides points out the meaninglessness of ideal existence and 
the incongruity in ' the assertion of some thinkers, that the 
ideas, i.e. the universals, are neither existent nor non- 
existent ' ^* {Morehy 1, 51). What Maimonides, as a follower 
of Avicenna and in common with all his contemporaries, 
conceived of universals is that they have both ideal and 
real existence. Universals, to be sure, exist in the mind, 
but the human mind does not invent them out of nothing. 

mind does not commit him to anything definite. That very same statement 
had been used by Averroes in quite a different sense. The question is, as 
we shall see, how much in mind they are, and this can only be determined 
by analysis of such problems where the existence of universals is involved. 
From our analysis of Maimonides' theory of Attributes it will be gathered 
that it can hardly be said of him that he was a nominalist ' d*une mani&re 
absolue ' or that he declared his adherence ' zum strengen Nominalismus '. 

^2 Cf. Munk's MHangeSy p. 327. 

^^ Cf. Munk's and Friedlander*s notes on this passage ; 'HLxiTik^s Melanges 
pp. 327 and 328, n. i ; Kaufmann, AttributenUhre^ p. 379, n. 29. 
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What the mind does is only to discover them in the multi' 
farious individuals. For prior to the rise of individual 
beings the universals exist in the mind of God as indepen- 
dent entities, and they remain as such even when they enter 
upon plurality in material form, though their presence in 
the individuals is indiscernible except by mental activity.^*^ 
Consequently even in essential attributes, as those which 
form a definition, there must necessarily be the implication 
of plurality in the subject. For the definition is not merely 
a verbal description of the essence, the latter being in itself 
one and uniform, but, as said Avicenna, the parts of the 
definition are the predicates of the thing defined. And so, 
since genus and specific difference are real in a certain sense, 
and not mere words, the thing defined by its genus and 
specific difference must be composite in so far as that genus 
and specific difference are real. That composition, to be 
sure, would only be mentally discernible, but still it would 
be inconsistent with the conception of absolute simplicity. 

Let us now assume that the universals predicated of 
God are neither essential nor accidental qualities, but rather 
external relations between God and His creatures. This 
interpretation of attributes though sanctioned by the tradi- 
tional philosophy of his time ^® is rejected by Maimonides 

1* Cf. Avicenna's Es-tefah^ translated by M. Horten under the title 6i 
Die Metaphysik Avicenna^ s^ Part V, ch. i ; De Boer's Philosophy tn Islam 
(Eng. tr.), p. 135 ; Prantl's Geschichte der Logik, vol. II, in his exposition of 
Alfarabi, pp. 305-6, and in that of Avicenna, pp. 347 and 384, especially 
note i8x ; Carta de Vaux, Avicenne, pp. 224-5. 

" In his Intenitons of the Philosophers {Metaphysics, Part III, On the 
Attributes), Algazali restates Avicenna*s interpretation of divine attributes 
as (i) negations (^T\7wt^) and (2) relations (^inSf). Under relations he 
includes both what Maimonides calls < external relations ' and wiiat he calls 
^ actions '. The same view is repeated by him in his Destrudton of the 
Philosophers, Disputation V. Among Jewish philosophers, Abraham Ibii 
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as inadequate. In their ultimate analysis he says all such 
relations may be shown either to have no meaning at all, 
or, if they do have any meaning, to imply similarity between 
God and other beings. Relations are fourfold : temporal, 
spatial, reciprocative, and comparative. God, being incor- 
poreal, cannot have any temporal or spatial relations. 
Again, His self-sufficiency and absolute independence pre- 
cludes the relation of reciprocity, for His creativeness, His 
knowledge, and His beneficence are absolutely independent 
of the created, known and beneficiary objects. Finally, 
a relation of comparison exists only when things compared 
involved a specific identity, and difTer only in individual 
diversity. White and green on that account are incompar- 
able terms, even though they are identical as to their genus 
colour. Nor are they related terms ; they are rather corre- 
lative and antithetical, their diversity being specific. God 
cannot, therefore, be compared with and related to other 
beings with respect to any predicate affirmed of Him, since 
all His predicates are indicative of attributes which are 
identical with essence, and hence absolute and immutable.^^ 
Nor can we claim that the attributes are some kind of 
subjective external relations, for every relation must imply 
a similarity.^* If two things are related they are in so far 

Daud, in his Emunah Ramah (Book II, Principle III), permits the use of 
relational attributes. In fact Maimonides was the first to distinguish 
between external relations and actions, and while permitting the latter to 
proscribe the former. Cf. infra. Chap. II. 

" Cf. Moreh, I, 5a. 

i» Cf. ibid, * Besides, if any relation existed between them, God would 
be subject to the accident of relation, and although that would not be an 
accident to the essence of God, it would still be, to some extent, a kind 
pf accident* To which Shem-tob adds the following explanation : ' If any 
relation was affirmed of Him, even though an unreal relation, God would 
he subject to the accident of relation, that is to say, God would have to 
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similar, and so if a subjective relation means anything 
there must also be some meaning to subjective similarity. 
But there can be no similarity between God and other 
beings ; hence, there cannot be any relation between them. 
For the preclusion of similarity Maimonides advances no 
arguments.^* He refers to it as a well-accepted principle 
which seems to be exclusively based upon Scriptural 
inferences. 

Of the five logical relations originally postulated by 
Maimonides there is now only one left, the dynamic, which 
has not been disqualified as a possible explanation of divine 
attributes. This is retained by Maimonides. The divine 
attributes are dynamic relations, that is to say, they are 
descriptive of the operating process of the activity rather 
than of the qualification therefor.*® That the assertion of 

resemble some oUier creature, even though that relation would not be an 
accident added to His essence.' ^^T•B' ^b'*tH DfT UW )b DHW DK1 

^^B^K K-a3 nr^^ nun nsT^B^ «im pn'^n mp^ im^e^ '»nD« ^n^3 

V^bV ^DW THpO W^KtJ^. Shem-tob's explanation is probably based upon 
chapter 56, wherein Maimonides elaborately explains the interdependence 
of relativism and similarity. 

^' For the negation of similarity Maimonides advances no argument 
except that of authority. * Another thing likewise to be denied in 
reference to God is similarity to any existing being. This has been 
generally accepted [even by the Mutakallemim, cf. Shem-tob's commentary], 
and is also mentioned in the books of the Prophets ; e. g. " To whom, then, 
will you liken me?" [Isa. 40. 25].' 3^3 WDD pmn^B^ mDn3 "»1fcnr HIDI 

now vitnn npnnnn D^K^a^n nsDa rh^ naai [aiiD w ^onanon 

PK P^Din *D bw . Though later on he adds, * It is necessary to demon- 
strate by proof that nothing can be predicated of God that implies similarity ' 

(n^Dii? «''3''B^ no . . ♦ nsiM u»» p-'nnni) nnann ^tn), he does not, 

however, state the proof for this, except that by inference he maintains 
that similarity must imply a real and not only an external relation. Cf. 
Hobot ha-Lebabot, I, 7 ^WJ^iTl. 

^ Cf. Moreh, 1, 5a. ^l do not mean by tts actions the inherent capacity 
for a certain work, as is expressed in carpenter y painter ^ or smithy for these 
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activities implies no plurality in the subject is apparent, for 
activities denote some external relation of the subject to its 
environment. In point of fact, most of the Arabic as well 
as Jewish philosophers do not treat activities as a special 
logical relation; but, including them together with space 
and time under the heading of External Relation, admit 
them all as divine attributes.^^ The separation of activities 
as a distinct class of logical relations is effected here by 
Maimonides because of his rejection of non-dynamic external 
relations on account of their implication of similarity. It 
might be questioned, indeed, Why should not activities, too, 
be excluded on account of similarity? As we shall see 
later on, this difficulty has rJ^ been allowed to pass un- 
challenged by Crescas.*^ For our present purpose, it suffices 
to state that dynamic relations, according to Maimonides, 
imply no plurality in the subject, and consequently the 
divine attributes must be interpreted as designations of 
activities. 

'^ There are, however, two points with regard to dynamic 
attributes which need some further explanation. First, 
while it is true that the assertion of any action in itself does 
not necessarily imply the existence of an accidental quality 
in the subject, the assertion of many diverse actions, it would 
seem, must of necessity be accounted for by some kind of 
diversity in its source, the subject. Second, while some 
of the Scriptural attributes, as knowledge, can be easily 
turned into actions, there are others, as life, which do not 
appear to have any active implication whatsoever. As to 

belong to the class of qualities which have been mentioned above ; but 
I mean the action the latter has performed. We speak, e. g. of Zaid, who 
made this door, built that wall, wove that garment.' 

« Cf. supra, note i6. " Cf. infra. Chap. II. 
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the first, Maimonides maintains that the various activities 
affirmed of God are in reality emanating as a single act 
from the divine essence, its manifold ramification being only 
apparent.^* As a single ray of light emanating from 
a luminous object, by striking through a lens breaks into 
many rays, so the single act of God becomes diversified by 
striking the lower strata of reality. One in essence, its 
manifoldness is due merely to the various aspects in which 
the divine action appears to the human eyes. As for the 
second point, Maimonides shows inductively how all the 
Biblical predications have active implications.^* To do that, 
however, there was no need for Tiiin to go through the entire 
list of attributes found in the Bible. Most of them had 
been admitted by the Attributists themselves to be 
actions; 25 some of them were a matter of controversy. 
There were only four, which, unable to interpret as actions, 
the Attributists considered as essential attributes. These 
four — life, knowledge, will, power — are shown by Maimon- 
ides, in their ultimate analysis, to be actions, and one single 
action withal. 

While the controversial attributes of life, knowledge, 
will, and power are interpreted by Maimonides as dynamic 
relations, the attributes of existence, unity, and eternity are 
admitted by him to be nothing but static.^^ And yet they 
are not attributes; they are absolutely identical with the 
divine essence. In created beings, to be sure, Maimonides, 
following Avicenna and the early Arabic philosophers, 
declares existence and unity to be adjoined to the essence ; 

28 Cf. Moreh, I, 53. '* Cf. ihid. 

^ Cf. AbrabanePs quotation from Averroes in his commentary on the 
Monk, I, 53. 

«• Cf. Moreh, I, 57. 

VOL. VII. C 
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in the case of God, however, they are the essence itself.*^ 
But if you argue that since identity is not a relation, the 
proposition that *God is existent* or that *God is one' 
would be tautological, the answer is that the predicates in 
this case, though positive in form, are negative in meanii^ ; 
that logically 'God is existent' is equivalent to *God is 
not absent ', and * God is one ' to * God is not many '. And 
having once stated this new solution of the problem of 
attributes, reverting now to those predicates he has pre- 
viously interpreted as actions, Maimonides declares that 
even those may be taken as static and interpreted as 
negations.^ 

The admissibility of negative attributes, which is at first 
stated by Maimonides as an incontestable fact, is afterwards 
subjected to a searching examination.^^ In an elaborate 
discussion, illustrated by concrete examples, he clearly 
points out the distinction between the knowledge of a 
determinate and of an indeterminate object. Negative 
attributes as well as positive ones define and limit the 
object of knowledge, but they do so in different ways. 
Positive attributes limit the number of all the possible con- 
jectures about an unknown object by singling out a few 
which constitute its essence ; negative attributes eliminate 
all those conjectures by showing that neither one nor all 
of them constitute its essence. The former, therefore, is 
a characterization of the object ; the latter is only a circum- 
scription and individualization thereof. As the divine 

" Cf. Moreh, I, 57, and infra, Chap. II. 

28 This may be deduced from the following passage : * Consequently God 
exists without existence. Similarly He lives without life, knows without 
knowledge, is omnipotent without omnipotence, and is wise without 
wisdom' (ibid.), 

» Cf. Moreh, I, 58. 
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essence is without determinations and is unknowable, nega- 
tive attributes are permissible, whereas positive ones are 
proscribed. 

In this statement of Maimonides' negative interpretation 
of attributes I have followed the traditional view. Maimon- 
ides, according to this, attaches no significance whatsoever 
to the positive form of those attributes which are inter- 
preted by him negatively .^^ * God is existent ' means * God 
is not absent ', the positive form of the former proposition 
being absolutely meaningless. This interpretation of 
Maimonides, though prevalent and widespread, does not, 
however,, seem to me quite correct. I think he attributes 
some logical significance to the positive form of judgements 
about God as well as to their negative contents. Let us 
just briefly restate the problem which Maimonides was 
called upon to solve. His main problem was not 
whether God possesses any essential attributes. That 
assumption was ruled out of court by the absolute simpli- 
city of God on the one hand, and by the Avicennean theory 
of universals on the other ; his main problem concerned 
the meaning of the logical predicate affirmed of God. 
These predicates, not being universals, and of necessity 
identical with the divine essence, must consequently form 
tautological propositions. It is this avoidance of a tauto- 
logy, I think, that Maimonides aims at in his negative 
interpretation of attributes. The divine predicates, he says, 
though expressing a relation of identity with the subject, 
are not tautological, for the affirmation of identity has an 
emphatic meaning, implying as it does the negation of 
diversity. *God is existent' is, to be sure, equivalent to 

^ Cf. Gcrsonides' criticism of Maimonides in Miii^amot, III, 3, which is 
quoted below in note 54. 

C % 
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the affirmation that * God is God *, but still even the latter 
proposition maybe logically justified if it means to empha- 
size that ' God is not Man '. Similarly ' God is existent ' 
emphasizes the negation of absentness. The justification 
of identity as a logical relation by means of its emphatic 
use, is found in the Logic of Alfarabi.'^ Thus, the positive 
forms of predicates are not altogether useless according to 
Maimonides. And this is exactly what he means by saying 
that the divine predicates are homonymous terms. Not 
being universal, and expressing a relation of identity, divine 
predicates are absolutely unrelated with similarly sounding 
predicates describing other beings. In the following state- 
ments of Maimonides, * God exists without existence, lives 
without life ', &c., we clearly see that * God is existent ' does 
not merely mean that 'God is not absent', but what it 
means is that God is existent with an existence of His own, 
identical with His own essence. To affirm this is to 
emphasize the negation of existence used as a universal 
term. 

If, as we have just said, by negative attributes Maimonides 
means that the divine predicates affirm a relation of identity, 
emphasizing the negation of a non-identical relation, it 
follows that the term negative must have been used by 
Maimonides in some special sense. By negative attributes 
he does not mean that the proposition in which a predi- 
cate is affirmed of God is negative in quality. He means 
that although the proposition itself is positive in quality, 
the predicate is to be understood to have a negative prefix. 

31 Un a proposition like the following, the predicate and subject can 
both be individual : " The one who is sitting is Reuben " ' (Alfarabi, Book on 
Syllogism), m ; ri\T\ MK'M '•BJ'^N KK13n Dy '•K^« D'^:) TN'rh i)3^ WK'^n 
(Brit. Mus. Harley 5523, p. 71 BpHH nSOn UIB^JK) plfcO «in nKn'»n. 
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Thus, ' God IS one ' is not to be convertible into * God is not 
many ', but the term * one ' must be taken to mean * not- 
many ', the quality of the proposition as a whole remaining 
unaltered. In order fully to appreciate this distinction, let 
us briefly restate what Aristotle had said about the quality 
of propositions. There is, he points out, a distinction 
between a proposition wherein the negative particle modi- 
fies the copula, and that wherein it modifies the subject or 
the predicate. The former is a negative proposition, the 
latter is an affirmative proposition with an indefinite subject 
or predicate, as the case may be.^^ A negative proposition 
expresses the privation of the subject of one of two alter- 
native qualities, thus always implying its possession of the 
other ; an affirmative proposition with an indefinite predi- 
cate expresses the exclusion of the subject of a certain class 
of qualities which are irrelevant to its nature. The latter 
kind of proposition is said to express what Kant would call 
an infinite or limiting judgement, as is to be distinguished 
from a negative judgement, as the proposition * The soul is 
not-mortal' is to be distinguished in meaning from that 
of 'The soul is not mortal'.^^ It is in the sense of the 
Aristotelian indefinite predicate that Maimonides uses the 
expression * negative attribute ', the negative particle being 
hyphenated with the predicate, thus excluding the subject 
not only from the stated predicate, but also from implica- 
tion of its antithesis. This seems to me to constitute the 
significance of the following passage : * Even the negative 
attributes must not be found and applied to God, except in 
the way in which, as you know, sometimes an attribute is 
negatived with reference to a thing, although that attribute 

^^ Cf. Organon, On Interpretation, ch. x, and Metaphysics^ IV, 22, 
^ Cf. Sigwart's Logkj vol. I, ch. iv. 
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can naturally never be applied to it in the same sense ; as, 
e.g. we say, " The wall is not seeing '* * {Moreh, I, 58). It 
is quite evident that we never say * the wall is not seeing ', 
except in the sense of 'the wall is not-seeing'.®* 

The rejection of positive essential attributes and the 
admission only of negatives, which is tantamount to a con- 
fession of our ignorance of the divine essence, gives rise to 
the question whether thereby it would be possible at all to 
mark any gradation in human knowledge of the divine 
being. But that one's comprehension of God is commen- 
surable with one's intellectual and moral virtues is a postulate 
of both reason and tradition.^^ In answer to this difficulty, 
Maimonides maintains that knowledge arrived at by nega- 
tion is as capable of increase as knowledge attained by 
determination. The negative interpretation of attributes, 
since it has been explained to express the affirmation of the 
relation of identity emphasizing the negation of irrelevant 
qualities, has a double meaning. While excluding God 
from knowable universal qualities, the attributes affirm of 
Him some unknowable qualities, peculiar to Himself, and 
identical with His essence. When we exclude God from 

^ That this is what has been meant by Maimonides is quite clear from 
his statement in his MUot ha-Higayon, which asserts that it cannot be 
said that 'The wall is blind'. lynCD IK'N D« ^D mynn DK^n 1KW \3h\ 

Sroi new \h lan^K "^a ^wnn myni) ^va\ir\ wnn \'^'s?r\ ^h nvd'»b' 
(«^ njnr ^ivann nib») xb^ \sb\ niy «^ i^so Nin^^. Narboni in his com- 

mentary on the Moreh calls this kind of negation, referred to here by 
Maimonides, * general* or 'absolute* (firiPK^n), a term which has been 
adopted by the modern commentators, as Munk, Kaufmann, and Friedlander, 
in explaining the text. "»D ^Jl'^Jiin DaxboD n«npC^ HDID Djn^ "^23 

[nwT i:'»N hTor\ loa] • . • r\rb^^r\ xbh^r\ •'^K'ni ♦ ♦ • ♦ cf. Meta^ 

physics^ IV, as. 

s« Cf. Moreh, I, 59. 
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th^ attribute of ordinary existence, for example, at the 
same time we affirm that He exists with an existence of 
His own. God, by virtue of His absolute perfection in 
every sense, has an infinite number of aspects in His 
essence ; and had we only the means of doing so, we should 
be able to express them all in human language. But on 
account of the unknowability of the divine essence, we can 
express none of its infinite aspects in positive termS ; we 
can only indirectly hint at them by negating of Him our 
own knowable perfections. Not only must our affirmations 
of divine infinite perfections be indirect, they must also be 
limited in number, since the knowable human perfections 
that are negated of Him are finite in number. This limita- 
tion on our part involves a serious difficulty. For in the 
conditional reality of the world we know there is always 
a line of demarcation between what is always already 
actually known and what is actually unknown but is know- 
able. In so far as we are cognizant of conditional reality 
we are able to distinguish God from the world, the absolute 
from the conditional. By negations, we exclude Him from 
the known quantity of perfections and indirectly affirm of 
Him a corresponding number of unknowable divine perfec- 
tions. Beyond that boundary line, which marks off that 
which is known from that which is unknown in the knowable 
world, God and the world appear to us to merge together, 
and though we do not say so, since we are unable to negate 
it, we assume as it were that God possesses all the knowable 
qualities of the undiscovered part of reality. But this 
limitation which springs from our disability varies with 
each individual. The boundary line between the known 
and the unknown in the knowable world shifts backward 
and forward in accordance with one's own intellectual 
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attainments. To the more informed the known part of 
reality is greater than to the less informed. The former 
hence can directly deny more knowable human perfections 
of God, and indirectly affirm more unknowable divine per- 
fections than the latter. Thus, while neither possesses 
positive knowledge of the divine essence, their indirect 
knowledge of God varies widely. Furthermore, the realm 
of the knowable has not yet been completely laid bare, 
and, consequently, as our knowledge of conditional exist- 
ence has before it ample opportunity of growth and 
expansion, so our knowledge of absolute existence of God 
might gradually draw nearer to perfection. Thus ,by means 
of the quantitative distinction in the knowledge of condi- 
tional reality between different individuals, and by means 
of the multipHcability of that knowledge in each individual, 
Maimonides conceives the possibility of a rising scale in 
men's knowledge of the divine essence.^® 

Maimonides* theory of attributes is typical rather than 
original. None before him, to be sure, had analysed the 
problem so minutely and comprehensively as he, but his 
constructive view does not differ from those of his prede- 
cessors. N^ative and dynamic interpretations of divine 
attributes had been the common stock-in-trade of Arabic 
and Jewish philosophers ever since Philo.^*^ As thus far 
noticed, Maimonides departs from the commonly accepted 
view solely by differentiating between actions and external 
relations and his disqualification of the latter. Again, with 
the exception of the nafve theologians, referred to by 

'• Cf. ibid^ WhUe I have given here a rather free interpretation of the 
chapter, I hope I have remained true to its spirit. 

S7 Cf. Munk, Guide, I, cb. 58, p. 238, note i, and Kaufmann's Attri- 
butenlehre, p. 481. 
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Maimonides himself, none of the rational thinkers admitted 
the propriety of accretive attributes. The discussion was 
focused mainly on the so-called essential attributes, that 
is, the universal predicates which enter into the formation 
of definitions. Thus the problem of attributes runs parallel 
to that of universals and to that of the nature of logical 
propositions. We have seen how all these problems con- 
verge in the theory of Maimonides. Taking universals to 
be present as something distinct within individuals, and 
finding the predication of such universals to be inconsistent 
with the absolute simplicity of Grod ; believing that a logical 
proposition must affirm a real relation unless that affirmation 
is emphatic, he was forced to declare all divine* predicates 
to be relations of identity emphasizing a negation. In his 
own language, the divine predicates are homonymous terms, 
having nothing in common with terms of the same sound. 
Following the same analysis of the problem, we shall now 
expound several other representative theories of attributes. 
Algazali's criticism of Avicenna will be taken as our 
starting-point, after which we shall discuss Averroes and 
two of his Jewish followers, Gersonides and Moses Halayi, 
and finally we shall give a rather full account of an entirely 
new view proposed by Crescas on this subject of divine 
attributes. 

II 

Algazali's approach to the solution of the problem is 
unique in its kind. He dares what nobody else before him 
had ever thought of doing, to impugn the Avicennean 
definition of necessary existence. Does necessary existence 
preclude noetic plurality ? that is the main burden of his 
inquiry. His answer is in the negative. The primary 
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meaning of necessary existence, he contends, is the absence 
of efficient causation.-"* The Avicennean proof for the 
conception itself, indeed, merely establishes the fact of an 
ultimate terminus to the interlacing chain of cause and 
effect. That terminus is necessary in the sense that its 
springing into being had not been effected by the operation 
of a pre-existent agent. The phrase necessary existence^ 
therefore, means nothing but primary existence, the term 
necessary signifying in this phrase a description of the 
spatial and temporal relation of a certain being in a series 
of causally interrelated entities rather than a qualitative 
determination of the nature of that being. If we are now 
asked, Can the necessarily existent be composite? the 
answer would depend upon the circumstance whether the 
composition in question would be subversive to the uncon- 

w Cf. Destruction of the Philosophers^ Disputation VII. *The source 
of error and blunder in all this discussion is to be found in the expression 
** necessary existence ". But to us the expression seems to be irrelevant, for 
we do not admit that the proof for necessary existence establishes anything 
except the existence of something eternal which had not been preceded 
by an efficient agent. If that is its meaning, the expression ^'necessary 
existence " must be dropped out of discussion. You must state your con- 
tention plainly, that it is impossible that there should be plurality and 
distinction in an eternal existence which had not been preceded by an 
efficient agent. But this you will be unable to prove.* 55^3K^n "TlpDl 

n\-i^ a'^K K^K ni«'»^n n-'^ino bv mm iTKincr mi3 \i6 un3« "•3 

ham '»m ^^wz* ^yp^n \o \x\r\^ ^yza n»K'»i ^niK'»^n y*>\ryo 
^D-'siDiij^sn ni?sn) i^-)y n^Ki n':h pN mi ^i>jns ii> p^e^ p»ip k^33 

The same argument recurs in Disputations V, VI, VIII, IX, and X. 

This seems to me to be the central argument made by Algazali. 
Curiously enough, De Boer, in his Der Widerspruch der Philosophie nach 
al'Gazali, doe^ not even mention it. Neither is it mentioned in Carra 
de Vaux*s Gaaali, ch. II, where he discusses the latter*s theory of attributes. 
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ditional existence of the being, unconditional in the sense 
that it is not grounded in an efficient cause. If the com- 
positeness be not subversive to such unconditional being, 
then the necessarily existent may be composite. By means 
of the conception of necessary existence so stated, Algazali 
proceeds to show that the necessarily existent, according 
to Avicenna's own definition, might be composed of matter 
and form,^^ of substance and attribute ; *° it might also be 
defined in terms of genus and difference ; *^ and, finally, 
that it might also have existence superadded to its essence.*^ 
Indeed, Algazali goes even farther. The original conception 
of necessary existence does not, he holds, preclude the 
duality of absolutely existent beings.*^ Unity, simplicity, 
and incorporeality are all unwarranted by necessary exist- 
ence. It is only by vitiating the primary meaning of the 
term, by extending the proof for the absence of any 
efficient cause whatsoever, that necessary existence had 
come to be used by philosophers in the sense of absolute 
simplicity ; and, again, it is by a kind of vicious intellec- 
tualism which reasons from the conception of absolute 
simplicity rather than from the conception of necessary 
existence, that the philosophers had erroneously inferred 
the necessity of the first unconditionally existent being as 
one, simple, undefinable, and unrelatable. 

»» Cf. Disputation IX: DK^a l^-^K pK^KIilK^ bv n"»K1 T»DVnD DniK^Jn. 

<o Cf. Disputation VI : j\>nrr\ ^ni>3^ni ^non Dvp nnpe> bv DO'^^Dnn 

« Cf. Disputation VII : 5)nn55^K^ K'"»K pCTKin niK'»^«7 DIDK b)ti22 

<2 Cf. Disputation VIII : piyh^ p)\s^Si pB^iTin niK^M*^ DiDK i^itsnn 

« Cf. Disputation V: im ^JKHK^ bv iTNl TDyHD nn)vh "I1K33 
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Algazali's argument against Avicenna's conception of 
necessary existence is based upon the latter's use of the 
term 'possibility'. Possibility, according to mediaeval 
Jewish and Arabic logicians, has two meanings. In the 
first place, it applies to a thing which without any cause 
whatsoever may by its own nature come or not come into 
being. This is the real and primary meaning of possibility. 
In the second place, the term applies to a thing which 
cannot come into existence save through an external cause, 
in the sense that in so far as the thing is dependent upon 
a cause, with respect to itself it is only possible, since its 
existence is determined by the presence or absence of that 
cause. This is the unreal and derivative meaning of possi- 
bility.** Real possibility is thus the antithesis of impossibi- 

** Moses Halavi, in his Treatise *0n the First Mover', discussing 
Avicenna's proof for necessary existence, makes the following comment : 
^ The term possibility is not used here in the sense in which it is used in 
the Logic, namely, that which may or may not exist. But we must under- 
stand that the expression of having by itself only possible existence is 
another way of saying that it owes its existence to something else. 
Necessity and impossibility are not, therefore, its antitheses. For the 
existence which accrues to some external cause may sometimes be necessary 
and sometimes not. In both cases, however, we call it possible by itself, 
by which we mean that of whatever nature the existence in reality is, 
it is due to some external cause.' To this the Hebrew translator adds the 
following note : * In general, he [i. e. Avicenna] does not mean by possibility 
that whose antithesis is necessity, but that whose antithesis is self-sufl&ciency.' 

«im ^p^ann nax^m nnann bv i«33 -icreKn nbtD xe^a t6 wnc^ m " 

na nnanm ^nintn» jt^k^^h [[••ajpD nrhtD wn ^jwtnysvb nwyn^n 

niK*:«Dn ik^bk wne' D^aov '»3B'3 idk3i .p pint tfh n^rivib) 
^Mn^tD r\:p^ niN^^n ^amo n\i tit nr^ iniN^^fDK^ j»^)t\ j\n\Dy^b 
r\bD2 J^o innii3 px bbny\ " : ]vb:ir] bv fKaa sj^oin '•nnyn p^nyon 
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lity and necessity; unreal possibility is the antithesis of 
self-sufficiency. Now, in his proof of the existence of God, 
Avicenna uses the term possibility in its unreal meaning.*^ 
From the observation that all existences, sublunary as well 
as translunary, are with respect to themselves only possible, 
on account of the presence of an external cause, he con- 
cludes that there must be a prime cause which is necessary 
even with respect to itself. In what sense, according to 
Avicenna, must that prime cause be necessary with respect 
to itself? Certainly in the same sense as that in which the 
other existences are possible, namely, with respect to 
external causation. Consequently his proof for the presence 
of a necessarily existent being merely establishes the self- 
sufficiency of that being ; that is, its independence with 
respect to external causation, without, however, disproving 
its dependence upon internal causation. Hence, Algazali's 
criticism against Avicenna's identification of necessary 
existence with absolute simplicity. 

That Algazali's criticism is incontrovertible is generally 
admitted. In his Destruction of the Destruction Averroes 
refutes Algazali's contentions not by justifying Avicenna, 
but by showing that Avicenna is misrepresenting the philo- 

^ Cf. Averroes' Destruction of the Destruction^ Disputation X. *It 
was Avicenna's intention to have his distinction between possibility and 
necessity correspond to the philosophers' view of existences, for according 
to all the philosophers the celestial spheres are said to be necessary with 
respect to their cause. But still w^ may ask whether that which is necessary 
with respect to its cause has really any possibility by itself,' p flSH D3DiO 

«in D«n D3D^5^ .ini^iu ^rriDn «in D^BiDii>^Bn i>5 i>yK '•^d^db^h 
HNt nn^n nth ♦p^y in )tm W ^insa nne^sN u tj^^ ini>in ''rr\'2T^ 

•ji^ntDn m nn nij^'B^i riK^piyO imn. Likewise iTiMorekha^Moreh.W, 
Prop. 12. 
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sophers in the use of the terms possibility and necessity.*^ 
Possibility, to Averroes, has only one meaning, and that is 
the real and primary one. Nothing whose existence is 
dependent upon external causes can, he holds, be called 
possible in any sense whatsoever. Avicenna's designation 
of sublunar and celestial elements as possible is, therefore, 
untenable ; and his consequent proof for a self-existent 
cause is likewise invalid* The indivisibility of the divine 
essence as well as the unity of God does not follow indirectly 
from the proof of His necessary existence, but from the 
arguments, of which there are several, which directly prove 
His simplicity and unity.*^ And so, while disagreeing with 
Avicenna as to the proof, Averroes agrees with him that 
the divine attributes must be interpreted (i) as negatives, 
and (2) as external relations, the latter of which include 

*' Cf. Destruction of the Destruction, Disputation X. ' It has already 
been made clear from our arguments that if by necessary existence is 
understood that which has no cause, and by possible existence that which 
has a cause [i. e. the Avicennean view], the division of being into these two 
classes [i. e. necessary and possible] could not be asserted, for the opponent 
might deny (his alleged division, maintaining that every existent being is 
without a cause. But if by absolute existence is meant necessary existence, 
and by possible is understood real possibility [i. e. the Averroean view], 
the series must undoubtedly terminate at an existence which has no cause.' 

,\b rhv fi^ no niN^^on n^-'inD pv nsrN^cr inDKOo aip nas 
^3jrn N:«D3n r\p)bn n%in t6 ,\b rhv ^"^ no niK^^Dn nt^sKo pvi 
b2H ,^w 1D5 i3^KB^ p)brh pT bai^ na^xa /\2 jm^ D^-^nan rh^ 
^nnann nvd^h niN^xon n^Mnoo pi> nts^^a px ; ii> rhv pK ««:3 b 
"h rh>v r« ^^^^ ^« psD t62 Y*^v^ Thy ^noxn nK'SNn pK^axn idi. 

*^ Cf. Averroes' Destruction of the Destruction, Disputation VI. * I say 
that this is a refutation of him who, like Avicenna, argues for the rejection 
of attributes from the premise of necessary existence by itself. But the best 
method to be followed in this inquiry is to argue from unity.' ^73 ilT ''JTIDK 

a^^HD i^ynn /^D p yn onNnn npmnn i?r\^ ^vh nn^no 
nnnNnnn nv^nn nn ny\x^ nnvn y\i7] D3dki ;iniDvyn nix'^^Dn. 
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both the category of relation and that of action.*® But 
these are not the only explanation of attributes. By a new 
theory of universals, which will presently be set forth, 
Averrocs maintains that some attributes may be positive 
and essential. 

Avicenna, as we have seen, holds the universals to have 
reality in re and post rent because of their reality ante rem 
in the mind of God. The pre-existent universals, according 
to him, are present in the multitudinous individuals. What 
then does Avicenna mean by his assertion that universals 
exist only in mind ? He means by that that the presence 
of those universals in the individuals and our abstraction of 
them cannot be discovered except by the mind, though 
their presence in the individuals is independent of the mind. 
Averroes differs with him on that point. He thinks the 
very presence of the universals in the individuals a mere 
mental invention. The phrase that universals are in the 
mind he interprets to mean that the very presence of 
the universals in the individuals and their distinction there- 
from is invented by the mind. The difference between 
Avicenna and Averroes is similar to the difference between 
the objective and subjective interpretations of Spinoza's 
definition of attribute in modern philosophy. Consequently 
in any definition the distinction between the individual 
substance which is defined and the universal substance by 
which it is defined has no reality whatsoever. The indivi- 
dual substance only appears to the mind in universal 
aspects. It is exactly this mentally invented distinction, 
says Averroes, that Aristotle conceives to exist between 
the faculties of the soul and its essence, and that also the 
Christian theologians conceive to exist between the three 

*• Cf. Destruction of the Destruction^ Disputation V. 
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Personalities and the Godhead, though both the soul- 
essence and the Godhead are in reality one and absolutely 
indivisible.** 

By this Averroes could have solved the entire problem 
of attributes. He could have said that the predicates 
attributed to Grod all designate certain aspects in which the 
divine essence appears to the human mind. He does not, 

** Cf. ibid. * It is in the nature of essential attributes that they do not 
actually diversify their subject; they diversify it only in the same sense 
as the parts of a definition are said to diversify the object defined, that is, 
what is called by the philosophers a mental plurality in contradistinction 
to an actual plurality. Take, for instance, the definition of man as a rational 
animal, in which case neither of these attributes nor both of them are 
actually added to the individual human essence, though man is diversified 
by the attributes describing appearance and form. Hence, it will follow 
that he who admits that the existence of the soul is absolutely independent 
of matter, will also have to admit that among immaterial existences there 
are such that are one in actuality though many in definition [that is to say, 
the soul is one in essence but many in faculties]. This is also the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, that is, they do not believe in attributes adjoined 
to the essence, for the attributes to them are only in definition, the manifold- 
ness of which are not in actuality but in potentiality. Hence, they claim 
that these [personalities] are three and yet one, i. e. one in actuality but 
three in potentiality.' Ken^H 03 nain^ xi^B^ D^^DVyn DnKHn TinD 

plan vi^nn maion nnnn^ ncrx nv3 nnnn^ D3dk bin prh i>aiDn 
niHn^ /\r p^dti y^y ,bv^2 *inn nb flb'ib^ '•be^ ^un wme' nn 
y-y /n nano ^i3i dhd nnw b nvnm nimn pxi pmo ^n Dn« 
mv\^ '»oi> n^'^nn^ n6) ^'^ ,n ponno raionni nxiDm ^jnan 
niKVoan wXVD'» nnae^ mvK^ noinn nniK^vo ^wno px ^^:m 
n'^^n^n nxn inn man ni'^n y^ ^^^jnaa nnw xinK^ no nii^iaan 
oi^vK on D30W ^Dvyn bv o^aoia onxn d'^kt nb nn^ ,nn ,\^b\^2 
^nn«i n^b^ nn^ noK^ r\6) ^i^jnan vh^ nan D-^nn Dm pin o'^annio 

This passage is paraphrased by Narboni in his commentary on the Morgh 
(Jf 5^)} ^u^ ^^ disagrees with Averroes as to the latter's interpretation of 
the Trinity. The Trinity according to the Christian belief, he says, are not 

potential but actual, onyijn i>w i^jnBn 'an onxnn ^n ^b nxnani 
Ya noK'^ir 1D3 nan n^n^K^ nb ,nnN Dvym. 
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however, say so. He admits with Avicenna that all the 
attributes, which with regard to created beings are acci- 
dental, with regard to God must be interpreted either as 
negations or as dynamic and external relations.°^ There is 
one attribute, however, which he insists must be taken, 
positively, and that is the attribute of Intelligence. Intelli- 
gence, says Averroes, is the essence of God. He maintains 
this to be the view of the Peripatetics in opposition to that 
of Plato.^^ Intelligence is therefore merely another word 
for God. In the proposition, * God is intelligent', the relation 
affirmed between subject and predicate is not real but 
formal. And likewise the universality of that term, which 
is implied in its application to God and to human beings, is 
only nominal and formal. 

Still, the nominalist interpretation of a universal term 
disposes only of the assumption of an underlying identity 
running through various individuals. But it has to assume 
the existence of some kind of relation and resemblance 
between different things. Without such an assumption the 
mind could not form universal terms at all. What is then 
the relation that must be assumed to exist between God 
and otlier creatures in order to justify the common applica- 
tion of the term Intelligence ? The relation, according to 
Averroes, is that of cause and effect. God is a thinking 
being in whom the subject, object, and process of thinking 
are all one and the same thing. But His thinking is 
creative, and all the Intelligences as well as the human 
intelligence are offshoots of the divine intelligence. The 
application, therefore, of the term intelligence to God and 
to human beings does not mean that both share alike in 

^ Cf. Destruction 0/ the Destruction, Disputation V. 
" Cf. ibici. 
VOL. VII. D 
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a common property; it means than man derives his 
intelligence from God, in whom it is not a property but the 
very essence. 

The universalization of an individual term by means of 
its application to the effects of that individual with which 
the term has originated is distinguished by Averroes as 
a class by itself. He designates such terms as ambiguous 
with respect to priority and posteriority of application. To 
get at the meaning of this phrase, we need enumerate all 
the other kinds of applicability of universal terms with 
which this new one is contrasted. Thus : single terms may 
be universally applied to different individuals in three 
ways — equivocally, univocally, and ambiguously.*^ A term 
is used equivocally when it is applied to two or more things 
which share nothing in common, either in^essential or in 
non-essential properties. Such a term is a perfect homonym, 
and its several applications in reality are perfectly unrelated, 
as, to use an old example, the word grammaiicay meaning 
the art of grammar and a woman. A univocal term is one 
which is applied to two things that share in an essential 
quality, as, for instance, the term * man ' applied to indivi- 
dual human beings. A term is ambiguous when it is applied 
to different individuals which share only in non-essential 
properties, e.g. * white snow ' and ^ white paper '. We may 
recall that in Maimonides' theory the divine attributes are 
used neither univocally nor ambiguously, God sharing 
with other beings neither in essential nor in non-essential 
qualities. In that theory the attributes must be taken in 

" Equivocal = D^BniBTD or D-iBrincrD; univocal =D^D3D1D or D^D''5DD^ 
ambiguous = D^pB1DD. Cf. Algazali's Intentions, I, Logic, I, 5 (^p"")!!! ^DUO 
'n npli>n /« fSW), and Maimonidcs' \'^lT\r\ HIPD. Cf. Aristotle's 'O/wi^v/wi^ 
^vvuvvfAa, napwvv/jia, Categories, I. 
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an equivocal or homonymous sense* Divine intelligence, 
therefore, is absolutely unrelated with human intelligence, 
and is applied to God negatively. Now, Averroes proposes 
a new usage of a universal term in the case of its application 
to two things which share in a common quality only, in so 
far as one of them derives its quality from the other, to 
which it is essential. God, therefore, does not participate 
with man in intelligence, but God being intelligence, man 
derives his intelligence from Him. That special sense, in 
which a term may be applied to different things, was 
according to Averroes' testimony unknown to Avicenna.^^ 

53 Cf. Averroes* Destruction of the Destruction, Disputation VII. 
' Ait Averroes : Si intellexisti id, quod diximus antea eo, quod sunt hie 
aliquae, quae includuntur uno nomine, non inclusione rerum univocarum, 
nee inclusione rerum aequivocarum, sed inclusione rerum relatarum ad aliud, 
quae dicuntur secundum prius, et posterius, et qualis proprietas harum rerum 
ut deveniant ad primum in Ulo genere, quod est causa prima omnibus, quibus 
imponitur hoc nomen, ut est nomen calidi, quod dicitur de igne, et aliis 
rebus calidis, et sicut est nomen entis, quod dicitur de substantia, et aliis 
accidentibus, et sicut nomen motus, quod dicitur de locali, et aliis motibus, 
non deficies scire inane, quod ingreditur in hoc sermone, nam nomen 
intellectus dicitur. de intellectibus separatis apud philosophos secundum 
prius et posterius, quorum est intellectus primus, qui est causa aliorum, 
et sic est in substantia. Et ratio, , quae demonstrat quod non habent 
naturam communem, est quoniam aliquis eorum est causa alterius, et id, 
quod est causa rei, est prius causati, et impossibile est ut sit natura causae^ 
et causati uno genere, nisi in causis individualibus, et haec quidem species 
communicationis est contradicens communicationi genericae vero, quoniam 
communia genere, non est in eis primum, quod est causa aliorum, sed omnia 
sunt in gradu, et non reperitur in eis aliquid simplex, sed communia in re, 
quae dicuntur secundum prius, et posterius, necesse est ut sit in eis primum, 
et simplex, et hoc primum impossibile est ut imaginetur ei secundatio. 
Nam quotienscunque ponatur ei secundum, necesse est ut sit in gradu eius, 
quo ad esse, et naturam : et erit ibi natura communis eis, qua communicat 
communicatione generis veri ; et necesse est ut differant differentiis additis 
generi : ergo erit unumquodque ; eorum compositum ex genere, et differentia, 
et omne quod huiusraodi est innovatum. • Demum id, quod est in ultimitate 
perfectionis in esse, necesse est ut sit unum. Nam, nisi esset unum, im- 

D 2 
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The new distinction in the universalization of terms 
which had been advanced by Averroes was adopted by 
Gersonides in his theory of divine attributes. Gersonides' 
constructive view may be gathered from his refutation of 
Maimonides. He commences by pointing out an inherent 
fallacy in the homonymous interpretation of positive attri- 
butes. Since all positive attributes that are not actions 
must be taken as homonyms, that is to say, (affirming, 
according to the interpretation given above, a relation of 
perfect identity which emphasizes the negation of non- 
identity J and since consequently any predicate could thus 
be interpreted homonymously, what would account for the 
fact that some attributes are found in positive form whereas 
others occur only in negative form ? Why should not the 
latter as well as the former be expressed in positive lan- 
guage ? Take, for instance, the attributes of existence and 
incorporeality. If the former is perfectly homonymous, 
why should we not likewise affirm of God corporeality in 
an homonymous sense? To say that the sound of the 
word corporeality in itself, irrespective of its special 
meaning, is derogatory to the divine being, does not explain 
the matter. In dealing with the problem of attributes, we 

possibile est ut sit ei ultimitas esse, id enim, quod est ultimitate non 
communicat ei aliud, nam, sicut linea una non habet ex uno latere duos 
fines, sic res, quae succedunt in esse, diversae quidem in additione, et 
diminutione, non habent duos fines ex uno latere. Avicenna autem nescivit 
in esse banc naturam mediam inter naturam, quam significat nomen univocum 
et naturas, quae non communicant nisi nominibus tantum, aut accidenti 
remoto, et evenit ei haec dubitatio.' (Latin translation from the Hebrew 
of Averroes' Hapaiath ha-Hapalah, in the tenth volume of Aristotle's 
collected works, p. 232 a-b, Venice, 1560.) 

It should be observed that this special kind of generic terms, which, 
according to Averroes, was unknown to Avicenna, is mentioned by Algazali 
in his InienlioHS, I ; Logic, I, 5 : lin'^KI 7\iyn>p:i D^-p Kim ♦ . ♦ D"»niW 
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are chiefly concerned with the meaning of the terms as they 
are employed, and not with their associative connotations. 
Furthermore,/the admissibility of attributes is decided upon 
the ground of their logical consonance with the conception 
of necessary existence, and not upon the consideration 
whether in human analogies they are regarded as perfec- 
tions or imperfections^ If the distinction of affirmative and 
negative prevails in the form of attributes, it follows that 
for quite different reasons the term existence, even when 
taken in a sense not entirely unrelated with its ordinary 
usage, may be affirmed of God, whereas the term cor- 
poreality under the same circumstances must not be 
affirmed of Him.^* 

^* Cf. Gersonides' Milikamot, III, 3. * In general, if the things which 
we predicate of Him were applied to God and to ourselves in perfect 
homonymy, none of the terms which we use in designating ordinary things 
would be more appropriately used in reference to God as negation rather 
than affirmations or as affirmations rather than negations. Thus, for 
instance, one would be able to state that God is corporeal, provided he did 
not mean by that corporeality anything possessing quantity, but something 
which is perfectly homonymous with what we usually call corporeality. 
Likewise, one would be able to state that God is unknowing, if the term 
knowing in that proposition was not used to designate the same thing as 
that which we ordinarily call knowledge. Nor can it be maintained that 
we negate of God corporeality because with respect to ourselves it is an 
imperfection, but we affirm of Him knowledge because it is a perfection. 
For it is not the term corporeality, which is alone negated of God, that is an 
imperfection ; the imperfection is rather contained in its meaning. That 
this is so can be proved by the fact that were we to designate by the term 
corporeality what is now designated by the term knowledge, and by the 
term knowledge what is now designated by the term corporeality, then 
corporeally would have been in respect to ourselves, perfection and know- 
ledge would have been an imperfection. Furthermore, we do not affirm 
nor negate anything^of God unless we had first ascertained as to whether 
the existence of that thing is appropriate of God or not, but it is not 
imperative upon us to inquire as to whether that thing is a perfection or an 
imperfection with respect to ourselves.*/ 
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Thus divine attributes are to be taken, according to 
GersonideSy as universal terms. But now the two objections 
raised by Maimonides recur. First, the attributes being 
universals, according to the accepted theory of universals, 
exist as parts in the objective individuals ; this, however, 
is impossible in the case of God. Secondly, by attributing 
universals, you imply some kind of relation between God 
and created beings, and ipso facto you imply a similarity 
between them, and such a similarity is impossible. 

Gersonides' answer to these two possible objections, as 
we have said, betrays the unmistakable influence of 
Averroes. He distinguishes between a real, or rather 
existential, universal and a nominal, the latter being found 
in the case where an individual quality of a cause^ which 
is identical with the essence of that cause, is in common 
language applied to the effects of that cause. That term, 
with respect to the object with whose essence it is identical, 
is only an invented universal. When joined in a proposition, 
the relation between the subject and predicate is, therefore, 
not real but verbal. A subject of that kind, says Gersonides, 
may be called a * subject of discourse ', for in reality the 
subject and predicate are identical. It is only when the 
predicate is an accident that its relation with the subject is 
real, the latter being called a * subject of existence ', that is 
to say, the subject of inhesion of the accidental predicate. 
Now, in God all the attributes are identical with His essence, 
or, in other words, they have no separate existence whatso- 
ever. In any proposition, therefore, in which we predicate 
some attributes of God we really state a relation of identity. 
Still, such statements are not tautological. For logical 
propositions do not merely express r^^/ relations, hut formal 
relations also. God is the * subject of discourse * of the 
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attributes predicated of Him, and in discourse there is no 
tautology, for in discourse all the attributes predicated of 
God are universal terms. * Knowledge *, * power ', * will ', and 
all the other attributes, are affirmed of God and other beings 
in a related sense, the relation being that of cause and 
effect. But there is the following radical distinction between 
divine and human attributes. In God attributes are iden- 
tical with His essence; in man they are accidental to it. 
In the technical language of the time this notion may be 
expressed as follows: The divine predicates are to be 
understood in a sense neither * equivocal ' nor * univocal ' ; 
they are used in an * ambiguous ' sense with reference to the 
distinction of 'priority and posteriority'. To quote now 
Gersonides' own words : 

* We say that after due reflection it appears that there 
are attributes that are applicable primarily to God and 
subsequently to other things besides Him without, however, 
implying plurality in God. For not every proposition in 
which something is affirmed of something implies plurality 
of that thing. There; is implication of plurality only when 
one part of the proposition is the subject with respect to 
existence of the other part. But if it is not its subject with 
respect to existence, though it is its subject in the proposi- 
tion, it does not follow that the subject is composite. For 
instance, if we state about a definite redness that it is a red 
colour, it does not follow that the redness is composed of 
colour and red, for colour is not the existent subject of red, 
but its subject oi discourse only.'^^ 

But would not a nominal universal which is derived 
from two individuals correlated as cause and effect, imply 
the existence of some real relation and similarity between 
the two individuals ? Gersonides endeavours to show that 
it would not. If any relation is to be implied it will be 

M Cf. MUhamot, III, 3. 
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nominal, just as the universal itself is nominal. He cites 
an analogous case from the meaning of existence. Exist- 
ence, according to Averroes, whose view is followed by 
Gersonides, is identical with the essence of the subject of 
which it is affirmed. Now, accidents exist through sub- 
stances, the latter thus being the causes of the former. 
The term existence, therefore, is with respect to substances 
and accidents, a nominal universal implied to individuals 
which are causatively related. And yet there is no impli- 
cation of the existence of any real relation between sub- 
stance and accident. To quote Gersonides again : 

* It can be shown, even though we admit that there can 
be no relation between God and His creatures, that the 
attributes predicated of God may be applied to Him pri- 
marily and to other beings subsequently. For there are 
some terms which, though they are applied to some things 
primarily and to others subsequently, do not imply a rela- 
tion between those things. For instance, the term existence 
is applied to substance primarily and to accident subse- 
quently as stated in the Metaphysics. Still it is clear that 
there is no relation between substance and accidents.' ^^ 

We turn now to the theory of divine attributes formu- 
lated by Moses Halavi.^^ Unlike Gersonides, Moses Halavi 
works out his theory independently of Maimonides, to 
whom he does not make the slightest allusion. His theory 
may be summarized as follows : Attributes are either posi- 
tive or negative. Of the negative, some are so both in form 
{nV2) and in content {]''2V2), as, for instance, * incorporeality '. 
Others are negative only in content and positive in form, 
as, for instance, ' eternity ', the real meaning of which is 
* without beginning or end '. Both of these kinds of attri- 

'^ Cf. ibid. *^ Cf. Steinschneider, Ueberseizungen^ § 239. 
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butes are admissible. Thus far he is in perfect agreement 
with Maimonides. 

Positive attributes are next divided by the author into 
three classes. First, attributes which are identical with the 
essence of the subject, as, for instance, animality in the 
predication of man. Second, attributes adjoined to the 
essence, as, for instance, whiteness, &c. Third, attributes 
which are merely descriptive of some external relation of 
the subject, as, for instance, actions and the relations of 
time and space. Of these three classes, the first and the 
last are admissible, but the second is inadmissible, for, adds 
the author, not only is any composition within the divine 
essence unthinkable, but likewise the composition of His 
essence with something outside itself.*® 

The points of difference between this theory and that 
of Maimonides are worth attention. First, according to 
Maimonides, actions and external relations are two different 
classes of attributes, the one admissible, the other inadmis- 



D^NVV N^N nine p^n on oa-'K onxn onoi : ^n NinK^a onx inKnn 
•la "inNnn ^inino^ nnnino nNinei naun hv nv on bxi ^ijdo 
nnnino mian on vh) nxincn nino orx Dnxin dhdi ;]J? xin^r 

n^nnn nn^K^ nni^ /n^ i^ d'^drvd d^k ninon p^n on t^n 
p«incn ninoi on ntr« onxrin D30ki .np^nno ••n^n 'n^ iniovycr 
pay bv nv N^cr inx /itrsN Dnn 'n^ inw •nsriK' yn\T }d mn 
D-'^anvn Dnsnn i^ni 'n" nsncr ••jbdi • . ♦ ^i^a ninon bv ^di3 

nniy ^invn -pn i^y on ne^Ni. 
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sible ; according to Moses Halavi both fall under the 
heading of external relations and both are admissible.^^ 
Halavi, again, in contradistinction to Maimonides, calls 
essential universal attributes identical with the individual 
essence, and admits the usage in divine predications. This 
unmistakably proves that to him universals are merely 
mental inventions. 

Reverting, then, to his first class of positive attributes, to 
those designating a universal essential quality, which he 
holds to be identical with the essence of the individual 
subject, like Gersonides, Moses Halavi endeavours to obviate 
the possible objection based on the proposition that identity 
cannot be a relation in a logical proposition. * In answer 
to such an objection ', he says, * we maintain that the predi- 
cate of a proposition, as, for example, ** He is knowing ", 
with respect to its general meaning of the comprehension of 
external objects, is not identical with the subject. Nay, 
they are radically different terms, for the term " knowing " 
does not imply the specific subject of the proposition. It 
is with respect to this general meaning that the predicate 
bears a real and unidentical relation to the subject. Some- 
times, however, it may be warranted by the context of the 
proposition, that the apprehension implied in the predicate 
with regard to the subject should be taken in a specific 
sense which is identical with the subject, as, for example, 
in the proposition, " God is knowing ". It is in accordance 
with this distinction between the two aspects of the 
predicate that we are enabled to attribute to God 
essential qualities which are distinct from Him as subject 
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and predicate, but do not imply plurality in His 
essence. 



' 60 



The implication of this passage is clear. Essential 
attributes are universalized by the mind. They are mere 
aspects of the individual objects in which they have neither 
objective nor subjective existence. But it is that mentally 
invented universal aspect of the individual subject that is 
afiirmed in a logical proposition. The relation between 
subject and predicate is, therefore, merely formal, and God, 
though identical with His attributes, can still be their formal 
subject in a proposition. 

In these five theories of divine attributes, which we have 
analysed, the points of agreement and disagreement are 
clear. They all agree that Biblical predications of God 
should be taken as logical judgements. All but Algazali 
accept the Avicennean definition of the absolute simplicity 
of the divine essence, though they do so for different 
reasons. The controversy turns merely on the reality of 
the universal predicates and their distinction from the 

nHW2 iTntra djdni .nnK^ Ni:n3 dhd nns nvn oy D^^ntro vn^ 
.TiT bx ^DNi KitrJi «ci: nv pK mn ;3"»y3 inx nm nt^m:) 

inDN3 p^annj nioe^ '•JK^a ik ,niH Dnxncr inoxK^ id3 nnx Djrn 
bv nni^j^nni . . . nicn niDnnK^ mcN^ [non] nr ••a ^Ty nicnnt:^ 
^y nnxnin nrnan yni^ inoK Nini ,nnr:n nxr Nia^Jtr ^x^tripn nxr 
^D^i>ni3 niDK^ ••jcr Dn b« ^nxt^iJ^ ?i"n3 13>« ni^itrD ny>Tn pjy 
npi^ nvn nioi ^nnnn nbi^ piD ••n^i ••n^a pio i^ ynv ij^dk >:} 
niovyn nr ^k ^inva nyn^i> nnp px ♦nk^ij "nnxni kik^j dhd nnx 
,nnwn piDo nvi'' nn nn .nix^voa iryn nnx nm vnty na nsinDn 
Dnxni 'n'' nswtr nosn^ nrn inn ^y n^n ^ynv ^Nntr i^idn Nini 
naann a'^'^nn^K^ ""nbD ^^itrjni Njri^n nro a^-nn**! /niovy on nK^N 
niDvya. 
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subject. And on this point, too, they all further agree that 
in God the universal cannot in any way be distinct from 
His individuality. The inquiry is, therefore, reduced to the 
following two questions : First, are the universal essential 
attributes in beings other than God distinct from their 
individual essence or not ? Second, in what sense are these 
universals applied to God as predicates ? The answer to 
the latter questions is dependent upon that given to the 
former. Maimonides, believing that in other beings the 
universals are distinct from the individual essences, is forced 
to interpret the divine predicates as homonymous, that is 
to say, as absolutely individual terms, entirely unrelated 
with other terms of the same sound. Averroes, however, 
believing that all essential universals are mere names, inter- 
prets the predicate of intelligence in its application to God 
as a universal term used ambiguously secundum prius et 
posterius. Gersonides and Halavi follow Averroes, but 
extend his interpretation of the predicate Intelligence to all 
other predicates. With this, we are ready for our discussion 
of Crescas. 

{To be contimied.) 
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CRESCAS ON THE PROBLEM OF DIVINE 
ATTRIBUTES 

By Harry Austryn Wolfson, Harvard University. 

CHAPTER II 

Crescas's Criticism of Maimonides. 

Positive attributes, contends Crescas, cannot be in- 
admissible, for that would reduce the accomplished meta- 
physician in his knowledge of the divine being to the same 
level with the novice. But that the knowledge of the 
divine is commensurate with^ one's moral and intellectual 
perfections is generally admitted. ^^ True, Maimonides had 
forestalled that objection by declaring that though there 
can be no rising scale in the positive knowledge of God 
there can still be one in the discovery of additional nega- 
tions. His explanation, however, is inadequate, for the 
augmentation of negative attributes cannot mark an increase 
in knowledge. True knowledge must be scientific and 
demonstrative, a principle which had been advanced by 
Aristotle ^2 and upheld by Maimonides.^^ It is not the 
acquisition of new facts, but rather the invention of new 
proofs that knowledge grows by. Now, that positive 
attributes are to be rejected is demonstrable by a simple 
argument based upon the proposition of divine absolute 
existence — an argument which can be easily mastered even 

«i Cf. Morehj I. 59. «2 cf. Physics, I, i. 

63 Cf. Moreh, I, 55. 
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by those uninitiated in philosophy. And once one has 
mastered demonstration of the divine absolute existence 
one can prove the inadmissibility of any positive attribute 
that may come up. Any additional negation merely in- 
volves a new application of the identical argument, and 
thus adds nothing to the content of knowledge. Hence 
Crescas asks with added emphasis : Since the divine 
essence is unknowable, and if you also deny the existence 
of essential attributes, how can there be a rising scale in 
the knowledge of the divine being ? ®* 

Again, the inadmissibility of divine attributes is irre- 
concilable with tradition. If the divine qualities are all 
identical with the divine essence, then in the prayer of 
Moses, to be shown God's glory,®* what the prophet had 
asked for was to attain the knowledge of God's essence. 
\ But it is highly improbable that Moses should have been 
I ignorant of the fact that the divine essence was unknowable. 
Furthermore, tradition has differentiated the Ineffable 
Name from other divine names in that the former refers to 
the divine nature itself, whereas the latter are derivative of 
His actions. Now, since the divine essence is unknowable 
the Ineffable Name could not have been a designation 
thereof. And if you also say that no essential attributes 
are existent, then it could not as well designate any divine 
attribute. What part of the divine nature could it then 
have referred to? You could not say that it designated 
God's absolute existence or some of His negative attributes, 
for if that were the case, the meaning of the Ineffable Name 
would not have been kept in secrecy. Hence, positive 
attributes are not inadmissible.^® 

" Cf. OrAdonai, I, III, 3, p. 23 a. " Cf. Exodus 33. 18. 

«« Cf. OrAdonai, I, III, 3, p. 23 b. 
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Nor are relative attributes inadmissible. If you say 
that predications expressing temporal, spatial, or some 
other external relations of God, though not implying a 
plurality in His essence, are inadmissible because all such 
relations, if real, imply similarity, why then is the affirma- 
tion of actions admissible? Actions, to be sure, when 
conceived as emanative from the divine essence, co-existing 
with Him always in energy and never within Him as a 
mere capacity, do not by themselves imply the inherence 
of external, imperfect qualities. On that account, Mai- 
monides is perfectly consistent in rejecting positive attri- 
butes and admitting actions. But still actions are external 
relations. However they are taken, actions express some 
relation between God and the external, created reality, 
a relation which, like transient qualities, is changeable and 
transitional, even though unlike the latter it does not imply 
changeability and transitionality in. the essences of the 
related objects. For even though we may explain the 
apparent changeability in the divine actions as due to the 
material objects operated upon rather than to the operative 
agent, those actions, when not viewed as dynamic forces, 
but as external static relations between the agent and its 
object, must of necessity like all external relations, and 
especially like the relation between transient agents and 
their objects, be changeable and transitional. That actions 
present a phase of external relativity is an indisputable 
assumption. In fact, as we have already pointed out, 
Maimonides stands alone in differentiating between actions 
and external relations and separating them into two distinct 
classes of predicables. Most of the philosophers had 
included actions in the class of external relations, permitting 
the use of the latter as well as that of the former. And so, 
VOL. VII. N 
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»nce Maimonides prohibits external relations on account of 
similarity, why should he not for the same reason prohibit 
actions ? *^ 

In his discussion of external relations, Maimonides 
especially mentions the two classes enumerated by Aris- 
totle ; ** first, the relation of reciprocity, and, second, the 
rotation of d^^ee of comparison. The former is designated 
by him by the term niDno^i, Arabic iiUl , and the latter by 
the term Dn^, Arabic a^. Both of these kinds are inad- 
missible. In rejecting the former kind, he states its reason 
that it is characteristic of such correlatives to be reciprocally 
convertible. The contention of this phrase has been 
variously interpreted by the commentators, and, as usual, 

•^ Cf. Or Adonai, I, III, 3, p. 93 a. < Since attributes by which a thing is 
described in its relation to something else, which implies non-existence, are 
inadmissible with respect to God, as e. g. the transition of an object from a 
state of potentiality to that>of actuality IMoreh, II, 55], how then does he 
allow the use of attributes which only describe the actions of an object, 
as e. g. doing, acting, creating ; since these, too, imply non-existence ; for 
before the deed, act or creation, the agent was potential and afterwards 
became actual.* 

The meaning of this argument had been misunderstood by Abraham 
Shalom and Isaac Abrabanel. They interpreted the argument as follows : 
Since essential attributes are to be rejected on account of the implication 
of transition from potentiality to actuality, why should not actions be 
rejected for the same reason. And so both of them point out Crescas's 
error in overlooking the distinction drawn by Maimonides himself between 
essential attributes and actions. (Cf.JJ^fi /« BniT p^^ 'O ^t^b^ Hi:.) 

Cf. also AbrabanePs commentary on the Moreh, I, 55. The rendering 
of this argument by Dr. Julius Wolfsohn (JDer Einfluss GazalVs auf Ckisdat 
Cresciis, p. 38, note 2) is uncritical. Cf. also Kaufmann, Attribuienlehre, 
p. 416, note 85. 

*' Cf. Organon, Categories^ ch. 7. 
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the ancients like Profiat Duran, Asher Crescas, Shem-tob, 
and Abrabanel had come nearer the truth than the moderns, 
like Solomon Maimon, Munk, and Friedlander. From the 
Organon ^^ we may gather the meaning of the statement to 
be as follows. Correlations are reciprocal not because of 
a reciprocal relation existing between two objects in reality, 
but because terms by which the related objects are 
designated are mutually implicative. Thus, * slave ' 
and * master ' are reciprocally correlative, but ' John ' and 
* master' are not so, though in reality John may be the 
slave of the master. Likewise, ' wing ' and * winged crea- 
ture ' are reciprocally correlative, but * wing * and * bird ' are 
not, though the bird is a winged creature. Suppose now 
that the term * slave' were used homonymously, in a sense 
absolutely divorced from its original meaning, would it 
still be correlative with ' master ' ? In other words, must 
a reciprocal correlation be so in reality as well as in name ? 
Maimonides seems to think that the two conditions are 
necessary. Reciprocally correlative terms must be mutually 
implicative in name and mutually interdependent in reality. 
Consequently he maintains that by whatever term you 
designate God, that term taken as it must be in an absolute 
sense is perforce a homonym, and therefore no reciprocal 
relation can exist between God and other beings. Thus, 
even if God is called the First Cause or Principle, unlike 
all other causes and principles, it is absolutely independent 
of its effect and consequence. ' For ', says Maimonides, * it 
is characteristic of two correlatives by reciprocation to be 
mutually convertible, and God being necessary existence 
and everything besides being possible existence, there can 
be no such correlation between I hem.' But, argues Crescas, 

69 Cf. ibid, 

N 1 
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while it is true that the divine existence, viewed as mere 
existence, is absolute and independent of anything else, 
when however it is viewed as causative existence it is 
because that in its causative nature it is even in reality 
dependent upon the existence of effects emanating from its 
essence. His existence is necessary because it is not ante- 
ceded by any prior cause, but it is causative because it is 
creative. The fact that His causativity is dependent upon 
the existence of its effects does not detract from the neces- 
sity of His own existence. For necessary existence means 
nothing but the absence of efficient causation. And thus 
while the divine existence is absolute, the divine causation 
is not J" 

Furthermore, if time be eternal, God would share with 
it in the common property of eternity. To understand the 
full significance of this criticism we must first cite Aristotle's 

'0 Cf. OrAdonai, I, III, 3, p. 23b. * It is difficult to comprehend the 
statement made by Maimonides, namely, that there can be no perfect 
relation between God and His creatures on account of the condition that 
objects which are correlative must be reciprocally convertible. For, as 
a matter of fact, God must inevitably be conceived as Cause and Principle. 
Since a cause is so with respect to its effects and a principle likewise with 
respect to what follows from it, it is therefore evident that in this respect 
there exists some relation between them.* 

I take this argument of Crescas to be an application of Algazali's con- 
tention that necessary existence only implies the negation of prior causes. 
Algazali^s contention, as will be seen, reappears again in Crescas's exposition 
of his own theory of Attributes (cf. infra, ch. Ill, note no). In this 
argument, therefore, Crescas is reasoning from his own premise. It is, truly 
speaking, not an argument against Maimonides. Of the same nature, as 
will be pointed out, is Crescas's next argument from time. 

This underlying postulate of Crescas*s argument seems to have been 
overiooked by Abraham Shalom (cf. a^D Jti^ pT" 'D h'h^ HO) and 
Abrabanel (cf. S'^: 'B H^n miOH Bni^D), cf. also Kaufmann' AttribuUnUhre, 
p. 389, note 47, and Julius Wolfsohn, Der Einfluss GazaWs auf Chisdai 
Crescas, p. 38, note i. 
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definition of the phrase * being in time '. To be in time 
may mean two things, one, to co-exist with time, and, the 
other, to exist in time and be measured by it.*^^ The 
second meaning, however, is rejected by Aristotle as being 
untrue. When, therefore, Maimonides queries whether 
there be any relation between God and time, he simply 
means whether it could be affirmed that God has existence 
in time, to which his answer is in the negative, for since 
time is consequent to motion, and motion to magnitude,''^ 
an inextended being cannot be said to have temporal 
existence in that sense. But the question is now raised by 
Crescas : Why cannot temporal relation be affirmed of God 
in the sense of co-existence with time, or to be when time 
is ? The relation would then not be, as in the first case, of 
the dependence of God upon time, but rather of the com- 
monality of eternal co-existence of two independent entities, 
God and time. The hypothesis of eternal time, to be sure, 
is rejected by Maimonides, but that is on quite other 
grounds, and not because time, were it eternal, could not 
share with God the property of eternity.^^ 

Maimonides' rejection of temporal relation in the case 
of God is still less justifiable * in view of what has been said 
in the second part in refutation of the premise that time is 
an accident consequent to motion'.''* Herein Crescas is 
pitting his own definition of time with all its corollaries 
against that of Maimonides, rather than criticizing the latter 

71 Cf. Physics, IV, 12, § 8. 72 cf. ibid,, IV, 12, § 6. 

7* Cf. Or Adonai, I, III, 3, p. 23 b. * Likewise with regard to his 
statement that there is no relation between God and time, even if we admit 
that time is one of the conditions of motion, the latter of which is a condition 
of corporeal objects, there can still be a relation and similarity between God 
and time with respect to eternity, especially if we assume that time is 
eternal.' 74 cf. ibid. 
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from his own premises. Following Aristotle, Maimonides 
defines time as an accident adjoined to motion, and to be 
in time is circumscribed by two conditions. In the first 
place, the temporal object must have motion J* and in the 
second place, it must be comprehended by the timej* thus 
not co-existing with the whole of the time, but only with 
a part thereof. Therefore, the eternal translunary spheres, 
according to Aristotle, which are endowed with rotary 
motion, thus satisfying only one of the conditions, are said 
to be in time only by accident The eternal immovable 
Intelligences, however, satisfying neither of the conditions, 
are not in time at all. And so God has no temporal rela- 
tion. Though God is said to have existed prior to the 
world, the priority referred to is causal rather than tem- 
poral, since prior to the emergence of matter there had 
been no time. But Crescas defines time as an accident of 
both motion and rest, meaning by the latter some positive 
entity and not a mere absence of motion.'^'' Time, there- 
fore, being independent of motion, is likewise independent 
of matter, and had existed even before the creation of the 
universe. And so, the immovable eternal beings as well as 
God may be said to have existence in time. 

Finally,''® the divine negative attributes cannot form a 
privative judgement ; they must of necessity form a negative 
judgement, thus involving an indirect affirmation. Privative 
judgements are possible only in the case where the subject 
belongs to a different universe of discourse from that which 
the predicate belongs to. When we say that *a mathe- 
matical point is not red', the judgement must truly be 

w Cf. Physics, IV, 12, § II. TO Cf. ibid,, IV, la, § iq. 

'" Or Adonai, I, I, XVI, p. n a, and I, II, XI, p. 19 a. 
TO /W</., I, III, III, p. 25 a. 
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privative, denying red as well as all its correlatives, * not 
red' thus meaning colourless, because in the universe of 
mathematical points there is no colour. But in the pro- 
position * God is not ignorant *, while we negate not only 
human ignorance but also human knowledge, still, according 
to Maimonides, we affirm of God some knowledge which 
is identical with the divine essence, and which has no known 
relation with human knowledge. Thus the negation of 
knowledge in the case of God cannot be an absolute priva- 
tion of knowledge ; it must only be a negation of human 
knowledge which indirectly implies the affirmation of divine 
knowledge. Since divine knowledge is thus affirmed by 
the negation of human knowledge, the two must have some 
kind of relation, however vague and inarticulate. Divine 
knowledge, says Crescas, must accordingly be * some kind 
of apprehension '. Now, let us designate that * some kind 
of apprehension ' by the letter X^ and see whereabouts it 
would lead wsP 

'* Cf. OrAdonaiy I, III, 3, p. 25 a. * It is quite evident that when we attri- 
bute to God knowledge and power in a particular sense, meaning by know- 
ledge the negation of its counterpart, namely, human knowledge [literally, 
ignorance], and by power, the negation oihuman power \\\i^rs\\y, impotence], 
either of these two terms ascribed to Him must of necessity imply some- 
thing positive. For even though His knowledge is as different from our 
knowledge as His essence differs from our essence, still that which is 
implied in the negation of human knowledge [literally, ignorance] must be 
some kind of comprehension or perception. That the negation of human 
knowledge [literally, ignorance] must imply [the affirmation of] something 
positive and cognoscible, is beyond dispute, since [being] the counterpart of 
that [negated] human knowledge [literally, ignorance], [it] must indicate 
a certain [positive] thing, namely, some kind of perception.* 

I have translated the term IH^D by 'counterpart' rather than by 
* contrary ', throughout these passages. I have likewise taken the terms 
nv3D and T(\\jO to mean respectively human knowledge and human 
ignorance in general, which in contrast with divine knowledge and power, 
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First, uhal would be the relation of that X to the 
divine essence ? It cannot be accidental nor essential to it, 
since both are debarred by Maimonides. It must, therefore, 
be identical with the essence. But X^ as we have said, is 
not e»tirely unknowable ; for so much is known of it that 
it is * some kind of apprehension '. The question is now. 
Is it co-extensive with the essence or not? In the former 
case, the essence would have to be knowable ; and in the 
latter, the essence would have to be composed of a knowable 
and unknowable part.*® 

Furthermore, as X stands for the divine correlative of 
human knowledge, so would Y stand for the divine corre- 
lative of human power. Now, since human knowledge and 
power are different, X and Y will have to be different. 

are nothing but ignorance and impotence at their best. For I think that 
Crescas understood the term * negative attributes ', used by Maimonides, in 
the same sense as I interpreted it in ch. I. According to my rendering 
and interpretation of this argument as well as of those that follow, the 
objections raised against them by Abraham Shalom in his Neveh Shalom 
are ill-founded. (Cf. Neveh Shalom^ XII, I, IV; JOel, Don Chasdai Crescas, 
p. 31 ; cf. also Es Hayyim by Aaron ben Elijah the Karaite, ch. 71.) 

^ Cf. OrAdofun, I, III, 3, p. 25 a. 'Therefore I say that if this com- 
prehension and whatever it implies were not something positive and essential 
to the Blessed One, it would have to be His essence itself, inasmuch as it could 
not be an accidental attribute, since God can bear no relation whatsoever to 
accidents. Now, if it were His essence itself, it would give rise to either of 
these two absurdities. First, were His essence to include nothing but what 
we understand by the term comprehension, His essence would then have to 
be knowable. Second, were His essence to include something besides what 
we understand by the term comprehension, it would then have to be 
composed of two parts, namely, that which we understand by the term 
comprehension and that of which we have no knowledge at all. Either of 
these two consequences is absolutely absurd. That the divine essence 
cannot be an object of our knowledge, is well known to every novice in 
Metaphysics ; and that His essence cannot likewise be composed of two 
parts is due to the fact that God would in that case have one possible 
existence.* (Cf. Neveh Shalom, ibid,) 
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Hence, if these attributes were identical with God's essence, 
His essence would be composite. 

Finally, suppose, however, that X is absolutely unrelated 
with human knowledge, and that is not even * some kind of 
apprehension'. The proposition * God is knowing', which 
according to Maimonides means that ' God is not ignorant ', 
would, therefore, be the exclusion of human knowledge and 
the lack thereof without at the same time affirming divine 
knowledge.®^ But the judgement could not be privative, for 
though the divine knowledge is absolutely unrelated to the 
human knowledge, and cannot therefore be indirectly 
affirmed by the negation of the latter, there is, however, 
an absolutely unique divine knowledge which cannot be 
denied in the same way as we can deny mathematical 
colour. And so, negative attributes form negative judge- 
ments. But according to Maimonides negative attributes 
mean that God neither possesses those attributes as they 
are stated, nor their opposites. This, however, is contrary 
to the law of excluded middle.^^ 

^^ Cf. ibid. ^ Again, it has been shown, that the terms knowledge and 
power, when applied to God, must mean something positive and cognoscible, 
since in the case of negating [of God] either human knowledge [literally, 
ignorance] or human pmver [literally, impotence] we must understand 
[indirectly to affirm of Him] something [positive], namely, either the 
[divine] counterpart of human knowledge [literally, ignorance] or the [divine] 
counterpart of human power [literally, impotence]. But it is clear that 
whatever is meant by the [divine] counterpart oi human knowledge [literally, 
ignorance] is not identical with whatever is meant by the [divine] counter- 
part of human power [literally, impotence]. Consequently the meaning of 
the one must differ from that of the other. Hence it follows that neither of 
them can be taken as identical with the divine essence, for in that case Elis 
essence would be composed of different parts.' (Cf. Neveh Shalom, ibid.) 

82 Cf. ibid, * Again, if his conclusion with regard to the denial of 

essential attributes were true it would be impossible to affirm of God 

any positive implication of those attributes, inasmuch as the denial thereof 
is not because we are ignorant of any of His essential attributes but because 
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From his arguments against Maimonides* theory of 
attributes, Crescas passes over to a discussion of the relation 
between essence and existence. In its origin, among the 
Arabs and Jews, the problem of essence and existence was 
much simpler than in its later development among the 
Schoolmen. To the latter the problem presented itself in 
the following form. Assuming the presence of a distinction 
between essence and existence within actual beings they 
ask, What does that distinction consist in ? ^^ The various 
answers given to the question ran parallel to the solutions 
offered to the problem of universals, real, conceptual, or 
nominal. This evolved form of the problem, however, 
bears only a remote resemblance to what seems to have 
been its nucleus, namely, the controversy of Avicenna and 
Averroes. To these Arabic thinkers the problem of essence 
and existence presented itself in the form whether existence 
is an accidental or an essential universal, and it originated 
in the following manner : 

That which is divided into the ten Categories is desig- 
nated by Aristotle by the word rd 6v. The corresponding 
Arabic term is .>j^^^ a passive participle from a root 
meaning 'to find' (J^^). In the Arabic language that 

He does not possess any. Thus, God will have to be deprived of whatever 
we understand by comprehension or power. Neither of these can, therefore, 
be ascribed to Him either as parts of His essence or as essential attributes. 
But as it is evident that any kind of ignorance or impotence [i. e. human 
knowledge and power] must be negated of Him, it follows that He is 
negated both contraries or opposites, namely, knowledge [i. e. divine] and 
ignorance [i.e. human knowledge], power [i.e. divine], and impotence 
[i. e. human power]/ But that is most absurd and inane (cf. Neveh Shalom^ . 
ibid. ; Jo€l, Don Chasdai Crescas^ p. 31 ; Kaufmann, Atiribuienlehre^ p. 478, 
note 162 ; Julius Wolfsohn, Einfltiss Algaaalis^ p. 40). 

^^ Cf. R. P. Kleutgen, La .Philosophie scholastique, vol. HI, chap. II; 
M. De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New, pp. 108-9. 
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passive participle joined to a noun A in the nominative 
case forms a proposition meaning *A is existent'. Now, 
in this propositian, it is clear, that the existence affirmed of 
A must be accidental to it, for were it identical with the 
essence of A, argues Avicenna, ' A is existent ' would mean 
M is -^ *. Existence is thus an accident. ' Being ', rd ov^ 
or ^^^1, which is divided into the ten categories, is there- 
fore resolvable into * that which is ', having itself existence 
superadded to its essence, and so is existence accidental to 
the essence of all the ten categories. And, like all accidents, 
existence is applied to different subjects in unequal sense. 
Meaning independent reality outside the mind, existence is 
primarily applied to substances which are self-existent, and 
through these to the accidents of quality and quantity, and 
through qualitatively or quantitatively modified substances, 
it is also applied to the residual accidents.^* As the com- 

^ According to Isaac Albalag (commentary on Algazali's Intentions) the 
problem of essence and existence and unity had its origin in two apparently 
contradictory statements which he alleges to be found in the works of 
Aristotle. In the Metaphysics (IV, 2) Aristotle identifies being (t^ ^i') and 
unity (rd %v) with the essence of the subject of which they are predicated. 
In De Anima, however, says Albalag, being and unity are stated to be 
accidental to essence. 

/OB^n pay bv lOK^n '•i^n nnn c^aon idd3 iDonx |VD v^x ik'k 
,ni:iDn bv B^iTD ^ib^K pny) yaian inNC' hm |V3 ib^ Nini 

I was, however, unable to identify Albalag's reference in De Anima, 
In De Anima, II, i, 7, the only place in that book where being and unity 
are discussed, there is no indication that Aristotle had considered them as 
accidents. 

Cf. also Shemtob*s commentary on the Moreh, I, 57. 

In my exposition of the reason that had led Avicenna to consider 
existence as an accident, I have followed Averroes. (Cf. Destruction of the 
Destruction, Disputation VII ; Epitome of the Metaphysics, 1. The latter 
passage is quoted by Munk, Guide, vol. I, ch. 57, p. 231. Paraphrases of 
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position of essence and existence, which is now assumed 
in every being, must necessarily be occasioned by a pre- 
ceding cause, that cause itself, in order to avoid an infinite 

this passage of Averroes is found in almost every commentary on the Moreh ; 
cf. also infra^ note 86). 

The following observation on the meaning of the Hebrew words 
ninO, rnK^3ftD, XW^^ may be of some interest. In early Hebrew translations 
from the Arabic the terms HIK^ (being) and fl^K^^ (existence), were 
synonymous, both contrasted with TW\\'C (quiddity), cf. Hebrew translation 
of A]gazali*s InUniionSy Part II, Metaphysics. 

nwSBno nyfe wn ib^x niB^n ^3bd mp imnarc^ no hki^ nn 

♦ninon ^ni?3 

In the Hebrew translation of Aegidius de Colonna*s De Esse et Essentia^ 
however, the term nitOifD is used as synonymous with nintD, both of which 
are contrasted with T\\^, 

'^2b rnron ik jwSdto inw nan Kin nwrx^ Kin iki3d d^'k 
(p. 96). 

The following explanation seems to me to be quite plausible. 

The Arabs, and after them the Jews, rendered the Greek ovaia and to 6v, 
both from a root meaning *to be', by ,jj».. (^1^0VO) and ^ya^y* (NVtt3), 
which, derived from the root *to find*, usually mean * existence' and 

* existent', respectively. In addition to * existence*, they coined the term 
iLfcU CninO), that is, * quiddity *. * Existence ' was to them the accident of 

* quiddity \ And so even when ovaia and ro 6v are translated literally by 
^^(nVn or niK'^) and ^^l^Olin), from *to be', the latter are considered 
as synonymous with * existence ' and therefore accidents of * quiddity '. 
According to Averroes, as we shall see, the distinction of * existence ' and 
^quiddity* originally sprang from that inaccurate Arabic translation of the 
term ovaia. 

Now, the Scholastics used the term essentia among other terms for the 
Greek ovaia. Adopting from the Arabs the quidditas they used it synonym- 
ously with essentia. Again, the Arabic ^^\ (H^K^^D) became esse which, 
as is well known, is used by the Schoolmen in the sense of exisientia. 
Likewise, the Arabic ^%'a^y^ (KVD3) became ens. And just as the Arabs and 
Jews used to speak of the distinction between * existence' and * quiddity* 
so they speak of the distinction between esse and essentia seu quidditas or 
ens and essentia seu quidditas. 

Thus while the Hebrew mfc<''2fD and the Latin essentia are both originally 
translations from the Greek ovaia, in the historical development of ideas 
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chain of cause and effect, we must assume to be free from 
that composition. Thus Avicenna concludes that in God 
there is no distinction of essence and existence.^* 

they have drifted away far apart from each other. Essentia is identical 
with nino, which is quite the opposite of mfc<''2fO, and niK^2fO is identical 
with esse^ which is the antithesis of essentii^. 

Some of the Hebrew translators from the Latin saw that point clearly. 
Thus the translator of Thomas Aquinas renders the title of the latter*s 
De ente et essentia by ninD31 «VD33 10K0 (quoted by Steinschneider, 
Uebersetzungen, § 295, 5). He likewise translates literally essentia by 
nvn and ens by niH, giving, however, for the latter its traditional Hebrew 
equivalent K^J. 

,ninn DcnD mpi^ «in j^w^ DJiri^ni ,nvnn db' dk /k rhiw 
.(quoted ibid.) ^t;rm'o nwvo3i mnM ^y^ rm:hy\ ^^oy\ ^'^ 

The translator of Aegidius, however, renders the title De esse et essentia 
by nW^ni ^"S^O^t^ 1DN0. This, as we have seen, is inaccurate. For 
ens is ^2003, and ^55* is fllK^VO. Again, while both essentia and niK''3nD are 
translations from the Greek ohaia, their meanings are quite different. He 
likewise renders the phrase essentia seu quidditas by ninon IK mtOSftDH, 
the first part of which is wrong again for the same reason. It should be 
observed that the phrase seu quidditas, which the translator had in his Latin 
text, is not found in the Venice edition of 1503 of Aegidius*s De esse et 
essentia. 

*5 There is a very important question which I wish to raise at this, 
point. In the literature dealing with the problem of essence and existence 
we find two different formulas which are invariably used in affirming the 
absence of any distinction between essence and existence in the divine 
being. 

The first formula employed by Maimonides and some of his commentators 
states that in God essence and existence are identical. The following quotations , 
will illustrate it : 

Dir) nnx nan ininoi imK''»Di /iw"'vcn 3^'"inQ Kin '•"'crnt^ nnx 

^niBK) imnD Kin iniN''»D ^3k . . . nnx ininoi iniN''VD5r ^ai? 

.(n^'o 'b p^ 
Kvi^ nan i^^kk' 'rr* r^\xr\ bv noN^n N^:n bv d^cddd on nan 

.(k^'b p^'a ji^"^ /n nw) iDvyo 
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In opposition to this view, Averrocs maintains that 
existence is identical with essence. The two are indistin- 
guishable even in thought Anything thought of is thought 

The second formula used by Avicenna and Algazali states that God is 
txisttna wiihoni essetui addtd to it. To illustrate : 

rbw y^r\) r\vxo "h^ diot two^ wn p«r«niw dtdk bm^^ 

.('n rhv^rff ^D^aiDi^^DH 

The question may now be raised whether these two different formulas 
are advisedly used, implying two distinct theories, or not. For several 
reasons it would seem that the two formulas do not imply two different 
theories. First, as far as we know, there is no record of any controversy 
between Maimonides and Avicenna and Algazali as to whether in God 
essence and existence are identical or He is existence without essence. 
Maimonides is generally believed to follow Avicenna and Algazali on that 
point, even though they use different formulas. Second, from the following 
quotations it may be conclusively deduced that the two formulas are used 
indiscriminately. 

Kin ninom nie^mr ^d^ ^ino \<b\ niK^vo nm^ n no« ^''^rv\ 
*3 nino ^i^a niK*«D pK n^onnx idkb^ imi ^5|di: mno "h^ nw^xD 

But the following passage from Isaac Albalag's commentary on AIgazali*s 
Intentions of tht PhilosophitSy would on the other hand indicate quite 
clearly that Albalag had taken the latter's formula that God is existence 
without essence quite literally. 

^na HD'Ti nn ^nino wb m«^xo micvin rh'^vrwi^ nox ^y^h 

.(k^'d /ivni>K ^)ai3 pb^K) nnpD mhb' nw^xcn 

Again, from the following passage in Averroes' Destruction of the 
Destruction, Disputation VIII, it would also seem that this was a point at 
issue between Algazali and Averroes as to the interpretation of Avicenna*s 
theory, the former maintaining that it meant that God is existence zvithout 
essence, the latter that in God essence and existence are identical. 
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of as existent. This essential existence, to be sure, cannot 
be affirmed as the predicate of a subject in a logical pro- 
position without involving tautology. But conceptual 
existences may have counterparts in reality, or may not 
have them. The idea of God and angels, for instance, has 
something in reality to correspond with it. The idea of 
centaurs on the other hand, though likewise involving 
existence, has nothing outside the mind to correspond with 
it. The former idea is, therefore, a true one (aKrjOris — J^U — 
pniv), the latter idea is a false one (i/tcvStJ? — v^iS^nna). 
For truth is the correspondence of what is conceived with 
what is perceived. To express this distinction between 
a true and a false idea we either affirm or deny of a thing 
its existence outside the mind. The test of such existence 
is knowledge, direct or indirect. Of a true idea we, there- 
fore, affirm that it is directly perceived or otherwise known 
to agree with reality. Now, in the Arabic language, says 

^i^jneno )wp D3dn ikhh nw^ ^iniDvy bv p|di: iwn Miion 

n^2^ 1C3 i>b nino \b r^ «>w t6 jnw^b ei^nno mno \b px 
.('n n^Ncr pbE^in ni>an) Dm^noa nun i>b wn 

That these two formulas represent two distinct theories, would also 
seem to follow from this passage of Thomas Aquinas's De ente et essentia. 
* Aliquid enim est, sicut Deus, cuius essentia est ipsum suum esse ; et ideo 
inveniuntur aliqui phihsopht dicentes quod Deus non habet essentiam, quia 
essentia eius non est aliud quam esse eius.' As to who the aliqui phUosophi 
were, Cajetan identifies them with the Platonists, a term, as has been 
observed, used by him loosely to indicate some gnostic sect (cf. De ente 
et essentia^ ed. Emile Bruneteau, Paris, 1914, p. 114, note i). It is more 
probable that Thomas refers there to Algazali. Professor Maurice De Wulf, 
however, was kind enough to advise me that in his opinion the phrase 
aliqui phUosophi refers to some contemporary teachers in the University of 
Paris and not necessarily to some well-known philosophers. 
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Averroes, the same root j»j * to find *, which signifies the 
essential existence, means also to find out the presence of 
something by means of the senses or of the intellect. 
Thus 'God is existent* means that God is perceived or 
known to have objective reality corresponding to our sub- 
jective idea of Him. In the proposition * centaurs are not 
existent' we likewise mean to deny the perception of 
centaurs to agree with our conception thereof. In either 
case, however, ideal existence is identical with essence.®* 

The same difference of opinion between Avicenna and 
Averroes recurs with regard to the attribute of unity. 

3« Cf. Narboni's Commentary on Algazali's Intentions, Metaphysics, 
Parti. 

HNiB^ iinyn wnc^ .k^d ia« myo x\mh nr ,nen pK anai 
pnivn bv JTTiD iB^N n^n^ ^anyn luna [!n^'^T^ bv niio n^.'^^n Dty 
nibcnon p beno bv mnDto oa 5>3k ^pdd ^b nipo hv n'^yo 
DOCK D^p^von \rx)X^^ ixmon; 2^n /ti^nmn ,idi^ ^31x1 ,ni^3OT 
nvcr D^pnycn n wia wdk i^ax ,p pyn j^ki ^p:yn nr ^y mi^ 
-1303 1V3DK nr 1N3 nnai .nanm niovyn oe^ vi^y nnv iitk i>y u 
«in Kvoan D5W Kin nrn ni^ewn rwv^n nuoD nnxe^ yn^) /ivrnxn 
«^K ,ira3 p^n tric^a Nin bx ^mpo i>y niv nraan) ,im3 nyiann 
^pyn m i>y mio nnTi 3iyn pB^i^a w»d \i6^ inK D^pnyonc^ 
.^yam nan i^Ki .niponi ovyn i>K mix ov^m D^ompn vn ib^k 
Ni> ^K^an Djj'a onvp v^y nin ^pe^Ki i^tsnDn «\n nn^n ,101^ >TiT\ 
\hv niv iK'N pay i>3K ^mpD ^y mvi ^mnn \^^v laoo pvtr i^ 
,3^p >>y\^b \6 /'•ni^K^D DB^ Nim ,nin 'in ^a xim ,niDvyn tsff 

But Aristotle himself, as is well known, distinguishes four different 
usages of the term t^ ov, two of which correspond to those mentioned by 
Averroes, namely, (i) in the sense of truth and falsehood (Td ov Xiyerai rh 
pikv Kard. (Tvfi^eprjKos), (a) that which is divided into the categories {''Ert ri 
(tvai arifjiaivei koI rb €<Triv ori &Krfiis, rb h\ fi^ tivai on ovk dXTfih dAXd \p€vhoi) 
(cf. Metaphysics, IV, 7, V, 2 ; Grote, Aristotle, vol, I, chap. III). Thus it is 
not altogether the translator's fault that Avicenna confused the two mean- 
ings of the term (see the interpretation of Averroes' criticism given by 
Munk, Guide, vol. I, p. 331). 
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Here, again, for similar reasons Avicenna maintains that, 
like existence, unity is only accidental to essence. Aver- 
roes, on the contrary, maintains that unity is identical with 
essence, but distinguishing between absolute and numerical 
unity, he admits the latter to be accidental, and it is this 
accidental kind of unity that is always referred to in 
propositions affirming unity. 

Among Jewish philosophers, Maimonides and his im- 
mediate disciples *'' followed Avicenna. All later Jewish 
thinkers accepted the view of Averroes.^® Having a new 
theory of his own, Crescas undertakes to expose the 
untenability of both the old systems. 

Whatever the meaning of existence with respect to 
creatures may be, contends Crescas, with respect to God it 
is generally admitted, by both the Avicennean and the 
Averroesean groups, that existence is identical with the 
divine essence. Hence it must be inferred that they all 
interpret the attribute of existence homonymously, for as 
there is no relation between the divine and the created 
essence, so there cannot be any relation between their 

^ Cf. Drei Abhandlungen von Josef b, Jehuda (miH'' ^1 PjDV 'n 1DND 
D^3tD"in T'Dpn), edited by Moritz LOwy, Berlin, 1879, Hebrew text, p. 15. 

8* Cf. commentaries on the Moreh^ as well as the commentaries of 
Narboni and Albalag on Algazali's Intentions, Cf. also Albo's Ikkarint, II, 
ch. I. Narboni, in his commentary on the Intentions, after quoting at 
length Averroes* arguments against Avicenna, adds the following remark : 
*■ I have dwelt rather too long on this subject, because I have noticed that 
the savant, our Master Moses [i. e. Maimonides], following Algazali and 
Avicenna, had begun one of his chapters by saying that '^existence is an 
accident superadded to the existent being '\ Would that that statement had 
not existed.' 

nw^n ,vpnBD pnaa Vnr\r\^ ny .nrn vty^u pKi non nx nxn inx 

.nvd: vh\ in'' '•di ,n^j^ mp mpo 

VOL. VII. O 
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existences. Consequently, queries Crescas, 'Would that 
I could conceive what is the significance of the term exist- 
ence when applied to God, for our affirmation that God 
is existent, in which the latter term is not different from 
the former, is tantamount to our saying that God is God '.^^ 
Two inaccuracies of this argument of Crescas must not be 
passed over uimoticed. In the first place the inference 
that the homonymous interpretation of the term existence 
must follow its identification with the divine essence, is 
erroneous. Gersonides, for instance, follows Averroes in 
the identification of essence and existence, and still inter- 
prets the latter ambiguously, according to the distinction 
of priority and posteriority.^® In the second place, in 
interpreting existence homonymously Maimonides circum- 
vents the objection of tautology by taking it as an emphasis 
of the negation of non-existence.®^ 

But the objection may be urged even with regard to 
created existences if we accept the view of Averroes and 
his followers, who consider existence to be nothing but the 
essence. For, according to this view, the proposition * man 
is existent ' or * white is existent ' would be equivalent to 
saying * man is man ' or ' white is white '.^^ This criticism 
is neither original nor irrefutable. In fact, it is the very 
same argument that had been advanced by Algazali in 
support of the Avicennean theory of the distinction between 
existence and essence.®^ Again, Averroes's refutation 

w OrAdonai, I, III, i, p. 2ib-2aa. 

^ Cf. Milhamoij V, III, la, p. 46 b, and III, 3, p. 23 a. 

«i Cf. Moreh, I, 58. " Or Adonai, I, III, i, p. as a. 

*' Cf. Algazali's Intentions, Metaphysics : In refutation of the view that 
existence and essence are identical, he says : ' This is refutable on two 
grounds : first, when we say the substance is existent it is evidently 
a proposition conjoined of two terms. Now if the existence of the substance 
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thereof, based upon a distinction in the use of the term 
existence, was well known and had been quoted by all the 
commentators on the Moreh?^ 

The view held by Avicenna that existence is only acci- 
dental to the essence, says Crescas, is still less tenable. 
The term accident had been used by Avicenna in two 
senses, a general and a specific.^® In its general sense the 
term is applied to everything which requires a subject of 
inhesion. In its specific sense, however, it is applied only 
to those that require a subject of inhesion, and of which the 
subject of inhesion is independent, as, for instance, white 
and cloth. Form, therefore, though an accident in the 
general meaning, having no existence apart from matter, 
is not an accident in the specific meaning of the term, since 
Matter in its turn has no subsistence without Form. And 
so Form is included among the four Substances. It is with 
reference to these two meanings of the term accident, if 
I am not mistaken, that Crescas urges the next two 
arguments against Avicenna's accidental interpretation of 

were the essence of it, our statement would assert that substance is 
substance.' 

nm K»3 Dvyn ^^ixxfx; .dhd irw ^d^^b ^jitd idm rm ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ Cf. supra J notes 84 and 86. 

'^ Cf. Algazali's Intentions^ Metaphysics, I. He divides there existence 
(niK^^D) into two classes ; one, which needs an abode (pC^) as accidents 
(D^lptD)} and another, which has no need for an abode. Those which need 
an abode are again divided into two classes: one, where the abode is 
independent of the accident, and, another, where the abode is dependent 
upon the accident. In the former case the accident bears the name accident 
(nipD), whereas the abode is called the subject (KK'li). In the latter case 
the accident is called Form (mi5P) whereas the abode is called vkrj (^^l^n). 
In fact the inclusion of the Form among the Substances is opposed by the 
Mutakallemim, who consider it as a mere accident dependent upon its abode 
(cC Moreh^ I, 73, proposition 8). 

o a 
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existence. Assuming at first that by interpreting existence 
as an accident Avicenna uses the term accident in its 
specific sense, Crescas attempts to reduce that view to an 
absurdity.^* If anything, said to be existent, has its 
existence added to its essence, that existence, which we 
may designate as primary, being merely an accident, cannot 
be self-subsistent. In compliance with the definition of 
accident it must have existence in something else. Thus 
accidental primary existence will have accidental secondary 
existence. By analogous reasoning the secondary existence 
will need to have tertiary, and so the process may go on 
ad infinitum?'^ 

^ Or Adonaiy I, III, i, p. aa a. 'No less a difficulty may be pointed out 
in the view of him who states that existence in all other beings is outside the 
essence to which the former is superadded as an accident. For if existence 
is an accident it must have a subject of inhesion, and thus existence will 
have existence. If the other existence is also an accident, that, too, will 
require a subject of inhesion and thus will have a still other existence, and 
so on to infinity.' 

^ This argument had been anticipated by many authors. Joseph Ben 
Judah, Ibn Aknin, a disciple of Maimonides, both raises and answers this 
objection (cf. Drei Abhatidlungen von Josef b. Jehuda, von Moritz LOwy, 
Berlin, 1879, Hebrew text, p. 15 : 

^K«:: n^n K^n n^n Kvoai? ixn niK^Mon n\T ne^fio now dn^ 

It is also found in Albalag's commentary on the Intentions, Metaphysics : 

^^T6r n^^nn^ ,5)013 [ni«^VDn nxn ^noii^a] xinsr noNn d« 

♦n^i^an ^ni>3 ny pi ,ni«''VD nwxo^i ^in^xd rm'^'ixh 

The argument is also found in Aegidius's De esse et essentia^ which had 
been translated into Hebrew at about the middle of the fourteenth century 
(Jews* College, London, 268) : 

naio niK^n \h n^T ^lyaoD nm Nin \r\w^ nni i^asr inv ^''n 
NiiX> r\wr\ iniK i^N wv ,nnN nni i^ijia nine' .niK^ncr nnpai ^nnN 
nnx -im n^Tsr inv ,Pi:iK^«nn nxb ^\>vr\ Knrcr ids ,id«^i 
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If you say, as had been really suggested by Algazali, 
that existence, like Form, is an accident only in the general 
acceptation of the term, on account of its dependence upon 
essence, but again like Form it is a substance, and thus 
capable of self-subsistence, the question is, Why should 
existence be called accident any more than Form, since 
both, though accidents in the general sense of the term, 
are not accidents in its specific sense ? ^^ Thus, existence 
can be neither identical with the essence nor accidental 
to it. 

Nor can unity be identical with or accidental to the 
essence. The arguments employed here by Crescas are 
merely a repetition of those employed by him in the case 
of existence. There is, however, one novel argument. 
Quoting the commonly accepted definition of unity as the 
negation of diversity, he continues: 'and if we say that 
unity, signifying the absence of plurality, is identical with 

n:i3n hv) p^b n'\\ir> K^nsr nuvn ^D-KVD:n b:h niK^n nao hntit 

.n'h^n "•nbij nuon nybnn nn\T mn« 

Likewise Gersonides urges the same argument against the accidentality 
of unity, which he says may also be applied to the accidentality of existence ; 
cf. Milhamoi, V, 12. 

y'^rv 7\:iT\ ^n nvd: no mpD ivo nnx nm b^ rx^n dnk' niyi 
nrw Kinsrn nNino rrn-cr ^nwj ^nb uz^:i xhv ijnincra iV\^'or\ nrn 

nnon rmb\ n^i>3n \6 i?K ip^\ ,\i ijnvd: nn« nnpD nvo 

y£o \hv «v»:n nnv vh^ y^^ ^kvoj nm b^ Dvysr n»N3 a^a 

♦nin»n bv ^idi: mpo 

•8 « Furthermore, existence is like Form in its relation to Matter, since, 
according to their contention, without that accident [i.e. existence] 
the subject would have been nonexistent. And so, since that accident 
bestows existence and permanency upon the substance, it deserves to be 
called Substance prior to the subject, just as Form is called Substance prior 
to Matter, as it has been stated in the Physics^ Book I. But existence is 
called by them accident, which is an incorrigible contradiction.' 
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the essence of the object predicated by one, it would follow 
that all objects described by one are one in essence '.^^ 
This argument may be easily identified as the application 
of the well-known mediaeval argument against the identity 
theory of universals as well as against monopsychism.^^ 



CHAPTER III 

Crescas's Theory of Attributes. 

It would be comparatively easy and not altogether 
unjustifiable to dismiss Crescas s theory of e.cributes as 
a conglomeration of incongruous statements. Such, indeed, 
was the verdict passed upon it by an early critic.^®^ The 
difficulties which one encounters in the attempt to give 
a constructive presentation of his view are many. Besides 
the lack of coherence and definiteness in his exposition, 
Crescas seems radically to contradict himself. Starting out 
to prove that divine attributes are positive, upon getting 
embroiled in the inevitable difficulties consequent to such 
a thesis, without much ado Crescas quite unostentatiously 
concludes that after all some of the attributes are negative 

w Or Adonai, I, III, 3, p. 2a b. 

100 Cf. Gersonides, Milhamof, V, 12. ' For if unity were a genus it could 
not be predicated of the differtntioi by which the species which are included 
under it are classified, for the genus cannot be predicated of the differeniiae 
by which its subordinate species are classified. For example, animality is 
not predicable of rationality and volatility/ 

D^i^innn bv inxn \x^Tr^ ncrax ••n^a hnt ,:id inxn n\T dkct 

.niaaivm nimn 

*w Cf. Abraham Shalom's Nevih Shalom, XII, I, 3. *It is surprising 
how that author changes his view in an instant.^ 
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in meaning. If negativity is to be the ultimate solution 
of some of the attributes, it had been asked, why should it 
not be equally applied to all the attributes, and what is 
then the meaning of all his contentions against Mai- 
monides ? ^^^ This inconsistency, however, is too apparent 
to be real, and the absence of any explanation on the part 
of the author of what appears to be an abrupt reversal of 
his own position, leads us at least to suspect whether his 
final statement does really reverse his original thesis. 
While we do not hold a brief for the author, defending him 
against his critics as to the adequacy of his justification of 
positive essential attributes, we shall, however, endeavour 
to give a constructive and consistent view of his attempt 
to do so. 

If the problem of attributes, as I have attempted to 
show in the first chapter, is in its final analysis a question 
as to the relation of the universal essence to the individual ; 
in order to understand Crescas's position on attributes wc 
must first construct his theory of universals. Suggestions 
available for the construction of his theory of universals 
are abundant. He differs with both Avicenna and Aver- 
roes, and with the latter more than with the former. 
Admitting with Avicenna that the universal substance is 
distinct from the individual, he differs with him as to the 
relation between these two. According to Avicenna, 

102 Cf. i(6iV/., XII, I, 4. *This author has just stated that existence 
means not nonexistence, and that unity means the absence of plurality. 
How then could he have said, just an instant before, that existence and 
unity are essential attributes ? * 

,mx;3 "rhi invn bv nni'* niK'^^onK^ iginh Nin nrn oann mm 
noii? yna n^t^b inyi n'^n i^ni /nn rhm inrn bv nnnNm 
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while the universal does not exist apart from the indivi- 
dual, nor the individual apart from the universal, they can 
both at least be thought of as separate existences. But 
Crescas insists upon their mutual interdependence in 
thought. Differentiated in thought though they are, still in 
thought they are inseparable. Not only cannot rationality 
or animality be conceivable without the individual hu- 
man essence, but likewise the individual human essence 
cannot be conceived without the universal conceptions of 
rationality and animality. Such ^ essential universals ', he 
says, are * conditions ' of the individual essences, not mere 
mental abstractions or inventions, but real entities, so united 
as not to be distinguishable except by thought ; but they 
are also so mutually implicative as not to be thought of 
one without the other. 

What essential universals, which form the definition, 
are to the individual essence of the defined object, all the 
attributes are to the divine essence, and they are positive. 
But before proceeding any further let us explain the special 
sense in which Crescas uses the term positive attribute. 
Positive attribute may mean two things. In the first place 
it means the existence of qualities distinct from the essence. 
In the second place, it means that any predicate affirmed 
of God is used in a sense not entirely unrelated to its 
original, ordinary meaning. In Hebrew the same word 
(nNn) is used in these two senses. In English, however, we 
may call the one * attribute ' and the other * predicate '. 
Now, in the different theories of attributes which we have 
analysed in a previous chapter, the main controversy was 
not about the ' attributes *, but rather about the * predicates \ 
Both Maimonides and Gersonides admit that God does not 
possess any attributes distinct from His essence. Their 
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reasons, however, vary. The former maintains that in this 
respect God is absolutely different from other beings, 
whereas the latter believes that even in created beings 
essential universals are not distinguishable from the indivi- 
dual essence except in name. And so, while both deny 
the distinction of essence and * attribute ' within the divine 
substance, Maimonides interprets the * predicates ' as nega- 
tives, that is to say, as homonymous terms, but Gersonides 
interprets them as positives, that is to say, as ambiguous 
terms applied to God and to other beings in a related sense, 
secundum prius et posterius. Now, Crescas, as we shall see, 
endeavours to prove that attributes are positive both in the 
sense that the divine substance is composed of essence and ,^ 
attribute, and in the sense that the predicate affirmed of 
God is a related term. This, however, does not mean to 
say that eveiy single attribute is positive in both these 
senses. If it can be shown that a certain attribute, even in 
its application to other beings, has no positive meaning, it 
can still be called positive predicate, because of its being 
applied to God and to other beings in a related sense. In 
the proposition A is Jf, for instance, let us say that X 
means — F. If we then affirm that * God is X\ using here 
X in the same sense as in the proposition ^A is X\ we may 
then say that X in its application to God is a positive 
predicate, even though its meaning is negative. * Positive ' 
in this sense would not refer at all to ih^ positive content of 
the term employed as the predicate of the proposition ; it 
would rather refer to Xht positive relation of the content of 
the term in its application to God, to the content of the 
same term in its application to other beings, the content 
itself being either positive or negative. 

Of all the attributes, existence and unity stand out as 
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a class by themselves. They are to every individual 
essence what its essential universals by which it is defined 
are to it. Man, for instance, besides his two essential 
universals, animality and rationality, and his many adventi- 
tious qualities, has also the two attributes existence and 
unity, which like the former are inseparable from his 
essence. For existence and unity are conditions of thought, 
without which nothing is conceivable. * Every essence 
must unconditionally have objective reality outside the 
mind ',^^^ which is the meaning of existence ; and every 
such actually existent substance must be one and limited.^^* 
The relation that commonly obtains between the attri- 
butes of existence and unity and every individual essence, 
likewise holds true between both these attributes and the 
divine essence. As to the meaning of existence, however, 
there are two phases, a general and a specific. The general 
meaning is negative and invariable, but the specific meaning 
is positive and subject to variations. The general meaning 
of existence is non-subjectivity; that of unity is non- 
plurality. In that sense, each of these attributes is 
invariably applied, without any shade of difference, to 
accidents, substances, and God. The specific meaning of 
existence, however, is objectivity, and the specific meaning 
of unity is simplicity. In this positive phase each of these 
attributes is applied in different degrees to accidents, 
substances, and God. Substances are more objective than 

los Or Adonatj I, III, i, p. 22 a. 

and cf. quotation in note 105. 
io* Ibid,, I, III, 3, p. 22 b. 

333101 i5viB3 ^<v»J^ h:h ''Uiv nan ^<i5N . . . nimn pNCj^ nKuo Kin nr^i 

and cf. quotation in note 105. 
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accidents, since the latter have no reality except as part of 
the former. Likewise, substances are more simple than 
accidents, since the latter, again, are divisible not only by 
their own potentiality, but also by that of their subject of 
inhesion. And than both God is more real and more 
simple in a superlative degree.^^^ 

All other attributes, however, that with respect to 
created beings are only accidental, differ in their application 
to God not only in degree but also in the manner of their 
relation to His essence, for all the divine attributes are 
inseparable and essential. Crescas especially mentions the 
attributes of Priority, Knowledge, and Power. Priority 
implies time, and time is an accident related to motion in 
all created being, and is subject to the variation of more or 
less. With respect to God, however, it is essential and 

106 /^iV/.^ I^ in, I, p. 22 a. * It has thus been shown by an irrefutable 
argument that existence cannot be accidental to the essence. It must 
therefore be either identical with the essence itself or essential to it. 
Since it cannot be the essence itself, as it has been shown in the first 
argument, it must be essential to it, that is to say, that it is one of the 
conditions of the essence to exist outside the mind. Just as animality 
and rationality are said to be the human essence, so it is one of the 
conditions of the essence to have extra-mental existence. And so the term 
existence is applied univocally to all beings that are not prior to one 
another, that is, excluding accidents. Of substances and accidents, therefore, 
the term is applied ambiguously, since extramental existence is primarily 
applied to substance and through it subsequently to accidents. The general 
meaning, however, is that whatever is predicated by existence is not absent. 
It is in this sense of non-absence that the term is applied to God and 
to other substances, except that to God it is applied primarily and to 
other beings subsequently. It is thus clear that the term existence in its 
application to God and to other beings is not a perfect homonym, but it is a 
certain kind of ambiguity ' [i. e. secundum prius et posterius]. Cf. also 
ibid.f I, III, I, p. 22 b. ^It is thus clear that unity is not the essence 

itself nor anything added to the essence. It is something essential 

to everything that is actually existent and limited, and is a mental dis- 
tinction with respect to the absence of pluralit3\' Cf. Hobot ha-Lebabot, 1,8. 
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inseparable as if it were His definition. Furthermore, it is 
used in a superlative sense ; thus acquiring the meaning of 
first, eternal, or rather that of uncreated. The same holds 
also true of Knowledge and Power. In created beings they 
are acquired and accidental ; in God they are inseparably 
essential. Again, in created beings they are each in a 
limited degree, in God they are in the highest degree 
possible. Thus all the divine attributes are ambiguous, but 
not homonymous terms. While they differ from their 
ordinary usage in degree, or in both degree and relation to 
essence, they all share in common their primary meaning. 
Existence, unity, priority, knowledge, and power, in their 
application to God, are in their primary meaning related to 
the corresponding terms in their application to created 
beings.'®* 

But would not that relation imply similarity ? Crescas 
tries to answer this question as follows : Related terms are 
similar, when the relation has some numerical value ; that 
is to say, when the related terms are both finite. When 
one of the terms, however, is infinite, its relation to a finite 
term has no numerical value, and hence they are dissimilar. 
The divine attributes, as has been stated, are used in a 
superlative degree. His knowledge is infinite, and so are 
all his other attributes. Thus, while they are related in 
meaning to created attributes, their relation has no numerical 
value, whence it does not imply similarity.'®'^ 

*** Cf. supra quotations in note 105. 

^<^ Ibid,, I, III, 3, pp. 23b-a4a. *We say, there is no doubt that any 
similarity between God and His creatures must be dismissed as ^impossible. 
Still, though the perfection [attributed to God and to His creatures] belong 
to the same genus, there is no similarity between them, since they are 
so widely distinguished whether with respect to necessity and possibility 
of existence or with respect to finitude and infinity. This is the meaning 
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There is another difficulty which Crescas endeavours to 
obviate. * It is now imperative upon us ', he says, * to 
explain why the n^ation of essential attributes does not 
necessarily follow our acceptance of the proposition that 
everything that is composed of two elements cannot be 
necessary existence.' This difficulty presents itself in two 
ways. First, since there are many attributes, each of which 
is distinct from all others, it would follow that the attribute 
part of God, which is not unidentical with but is inseparable 
from His essence, would have to be composite. Second, 
the aggregate of those attributes taken as a whole, being 
distinct from the divine essence, would together with that 
essence imply a plurality in the divine substance. With 
regard to the first, Crescas maintains that all the attributes 
are mental modifications of the single attribute of Goodness. 
Though not identical with goodness, all the other attributes 
cannot be separated from it even in thought. The relation, 
therefore, of the individual attributes to the general good- 
ness is similar to that of the attribute as a whole to the 
essence.^®® It is this mental inseparability which makes 

of the verse "To whom then will ye liken God ? or what likeness will ye 
compare unto Him?" [Isa. 40. 18], The prophet thereby explains that 
only that kind of similarity is forbidden to attribute to God which implies 
a certain comparison. But as the alleged similarity between God and 
His creatures is incomparable, for there can be no relation and also 
comparison between the infinite and the finite, there is no implication of 
real similarity in the affirmation of attributes.* 

iw That the relation of the individual attributes to Goodness is, according 
to Crescas, similar to the relation of Goodness, or the totality of attributes, 
to the essence, may be inferred from the following passage : * Just as 
essence cannot be conceived without existence nor existence without 
essence, so the attribute cannot be conceived without its subject nor the 
subject without its attribute. And all the attributes are likewise com- 
prehended in absolute goodness, which is the sum total of all perfections'. 
Or Adonaiy I, III, 3, p. 25 b. 
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them all one. In this, indeed, he follows Maimonides' 
explanation of the plurality of divine activities, with only 
the following two exceptions. Maimonides takes intelli- 
gence as the unifying principle, whereas Crescas takes 
goodness; and, again, Maimonides considers all other 
activities as different aspects of intelligence which are in 
reality identical with it, whereas Crescas considers the 
other attributes to be distinct from goodness. Upon the 
fundamental difference between intelligence and goodness 
more will be said later on.^®^ With regard to the second, 
Crescas maintains that the mental distinction between 
essence and attribute is not contradictory to the conception 
of necessary existence, since they are inseparable in thought. 
Necessary existence excludes composition only in so far as 
that composition would necessitate an external agent by 
which that existence would have been rendered conditional. 
Such would be the case if the divine substance were con- 
ceived to consist of parts which could in any way be 
separately conceived of. But in the divine substance the 
attributes and the essence cannot be thought of one 
without the other, just as the essence and the radiative 
quality of a luminous object cannot be thought of sepa- 
rately. It is the possibility of being separately conceived 
and not the mere fact of a mental distinction that militates 
against necessary existence.*^^ This answer, however, 
concludes Crescas, must be resorted to only in the case of 
attributes whose primary meaning is positive, as, for 
instance, Power and Knowledge. There are some attri- 

10^ In the chapters on Crescas's theory of Divine Omniscience and the 
Purpose of the Universe which are not included in this thesis. 

110 This line of reasoning sounds like a modified and moderated 
restatement of Algazali's definition of absolute simplicity (cf. supruy chap. I, 
note 38 and chap. II, note 70). 
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butes whose positive meaning in the final analysis is 
nothing but a negation. The positive meaning of Exist- 
ence, for instance, is nothing but a mental antithesis of 
absence ; that of unity is a mental antithesis of plurality ; 
that of priority when applied in a superlative sense of 
infinite priority comes to mean not-having-been-created, 
which is eternity, and in its final analysis, the absence of 
temporal relation. Though these attributes, too, are applied 
to God in the same positive sense as to created beings, 
their positive sense, however, in both cases is only a 
negation.^^^ 

^^* OrAdonaiy I, III, 3, p. 24 b. *It is now left for us to explain that 
the negation of essential attributes must not necessarily follow the accepted 
proposition which states that whatever is composite cannot have necessary 
existence. The explanation of this is not difficult, and it may be stated 
in two ways. First, though with respect to ourselves the attributes are 
separate, with respect to God they are unified. The infinite goodness 
which is essential to God comprehends all the attributes rendering them 
one. Second, that proposition is true only under a certain condition, 
namely, when the joined and composite object is such that it requires 
an agent to perform its composition as, for instance, when each part 
of the composition is part of its essence, in which case we must say that 
the composition brought about by the composing agent is the cause of the 
composite object. But the Blessed One has no divided substance, for His 
substance is simple in an absolute sense, and goodness in general follows 
from him essentially. Why, then, is it impossible that God should be 
necessary existence by His essence even though goodness in general or 
infinite knowledge, power, and the other perfections in particular, follow 
from Him essentially, just as light could have eradiated from a luminous 
object, even if that object were assumed to be necessary existence by its 
essence ? Would the assumption of necessary existence render the radiation 
of the light impossible? No! For the light is not something essentially 
different from the substance of the luminous object, and thus does not 
require an external agent to bring about its composition with the latter ; 
it is rather something essential to the luminous object and appropriately 
predicable thereof. That is exactly the meaning of divine attrributes. 
So much the more the attribute priotity which is a mental distinction 
of His not having been created, existence which is an indication of His 
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This would seem entirely to dispose of the negative 
interpretation of Attributes. The burden of authority, 
however, weighed heavily, and while Crescas dared dis- 
agree with Maimonides, for which there had been many 
precedents, he could not completely ignore the views of 
Ibn Gabirol, Judah Halevi, Bahya Ibn Pekudah, and others, 
all of whom had incorporated the negative interpretation in 
their respective solutions of the problem of attributes. To 
avoid this predicament, Crescas interprets the texts of those 
authors so as to harmonize with his own view. His inter- 
pretation is based upon the distinction we have already 
pointed out between the two usages of the Hebrew word 
nxn, one meaning * attribute*, the other * predicate'. The 
existence of essential attributes in the divine being, says 
Crescas, had never been denied by the ancients. They had 
only maintained that some * predicates * must be interpreted 
negatively, and those, too, only in the case when the predi- 
cates denote the essence itself. God, however, possesses 
essential attributes, and terms connoting those attributes 
are not to be taken as negatives. In the words of the 
author: 'We must, therefore, say that whenever some of 
the savants exclude the positive meaning of attributes, 
interpreting them all as negations, they must be understood 
to refer only to such predicates as describe the essence 
itself. These alone cannot be taken in a positive sense. 
And note this distinction.' ^^^ 

Thus the divine being consists of an essence and essential 
attributes, the unity of the former being preserved by the 

not being absent, and unify which indicates that there is no plurality 
in His essence and that in no way does He contain any duality.* 
1" OrAdonai, I, 111,5^, p. a6a: 
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mental inseparability of its parts. This view, says Crescas, 
is in conformity with the following statement which is found 
in the mystic writing called the Book of Creation. * The 
manner in which the flame is united with the coal is an 
illustration of the irruptible unity.* ^^* The implication of 
this statement, continues he, is as follows : * Just as essence 
cannot be conceived without existence nor existence with- 
out essence, so the attribute cannot be conceived without 
its subject nor the subject without its attribute; and all | 
the attributes are comprehended in absolute goodness, 1 
which is the sum total of all perfections/^^* It is due to 
their failure to distinguish inseparable essential attributes 
from separable attributes that the philosophers, and espe- 
cially Maimonides, were compelled to reject the existence 
of divine attributes altogether. To them only two alterna- 
tives presented themselves, either attributes are identical 
with the essence or they are different from it, in the latter 
case implying plurality. That attributes may be unidentical 
with the essence and still both together be one, they failed 
to perceive. A similar error was made by them in their 
theory of knowledge. Finding it impossible to conceive 
the subject, object, and process of knowing as different 
things, they were forced to declare them all identical — 

1" Ibid,y I, III, 3, p. 25 b. The text of the Sefir Yezira is paraphrased 
by Crescas. Originally the passage reads as follows : ' Their end [i. e. of the 
Ten Sefirot] is inserted in their beginning, and their beginning in their 
end, even as the flame is joined to the coal. Know, think, and imagine, 
that the Lord is one and the Creator is one, and there is no second to 
that oneness, and before one what number can you name ? ' 

jn /li^nan nniK'p nnnb^^ jqidi jni^nni ,fni>nnn pio py: 

inaiD nriK 

(cC Se/er Yeaira, Goldschmidt's edition, p. 51). 
"* Ibtd. 
VOL. VII. P 
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a view which is untenable for many reasons. But there, 
too, 'the philosophers tripped and fell because they did 
not distinguish the essential from the identical'."* The 
ens inUUigens is not identical with the intellectusy but is 
essential to and inseparable from it. Attributes are, there- 
fore, positive, and have their real counterpart in the divine 
being. With this the knowability of God is no longer 
impossible. His essence, to be sure, can never be known ; 
His essential attributes, however, can be comprehended. 

While to Crescasthecompatibility of essential attributes 
with absolute existence and unity seemed clear and indis- 
putable, his position has not escaped cavilling criticism. 
It has indeed been charged to be open to the same objec- 
tion that in his Refutation of the Christian Principles ^^* 
Crescas himself had pointed out in the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity. The type of trinitarian doctrine which 
Crescas deals with in his polemic is, generally speaking, 
that of the Western Church, though as to its identification 
with any specific creed I am not in a position to express 
an opinion."^ He outlines it as follows. The divine 
substance or Godhead consists of one essence and three 

"• OrAdonai, IV, ii, p. 91 a. 

II* Cf. Dnsnan "npV b\'Ci2, ongmally written in Spanish, and translated 
into Hebrew by Joseph b. Shemtob. 

117 Professor George Foot Moore was kind enough to make the following 
observation. ' The peculiar definition of the Christian theory of the Trinity 
which you find in Crescas is also to be found in Ramban*s Disputation with 
the controvertite Pablo before King James of Aragon, in 1263, the text of 
which was printed by Wagenseil in a volume under the title Tela Ignea 
Satanae, 1681. The passage is near the end of the Disputation. Ramban 
gives for the three persons of the Trinity, HT^S^ni {^Blirn HMnn. I take 
that Crescas's {120 , and Ramban's y^V\ are equivalent, not to voluntas, but 
benignitas, or caritas, i. e. not " will " but "good-will ". In this form, Power, 
Wisdom, Good-Will, we have the theory of the Trinity set forth by Abelard 
(died 114a), which was condemned by a synod at Soissons, in iiai.' 
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distinct personalities, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, corre- 
sponding respectively to the attributes of Power, Wisdom, 
and Will. The Personalities are not identical with the 
essence. The Personalities, furthermore, are distinct from 
each other, and are interrelated as cause and effect, the 
Father being the cause of the Son, and these two of the 
Holy Ghost. Again, the Personalities are the causes of 
their respectively corresponding three attributes. Finally, 
the three Personalities are co-equal, all of them being 
Gods.^^* In his criticism, Crescas chiefly assails that part 
of the doctrine which maintains the distinctness of the 
Personalities from the essence, showing that conception to 
be at variance with divine unity .^^^ But according to the 
testimony of the translator, Isaac ben Shemtob, the same 
arguments that Crespas had urged against the distinctness 
of the Personalities were urged by others against his own 
theory of divine attributes. * I have noticed ', he says, * that 
some scholars had raised the same difficulties with respect 
to our author's theory of divine attributes.' ^^^ The trans- 
it bv 9?y '•ni^KH Dvyncr nmo nn^^n n3io«n ,^b^2 ':n 'an 
mm p pK :inK mnoi ,D:ie6n [persones] cvjiK^'T'B ^Dn«n ': 
^TT^'in nm^ nnn«Di ,]:xn T'ho axn .pni ^noan ,rb'0'* i:nipn 
'am •pnn nnno ^noann «in jano /\b)yn «in a«no 3vw Kin 
«in Dno in« b^^ .Dn«n3 i>3« D-i^in^ on ,in« b^ ni^x ninra 
(Ibid.) ^p))n nn dwidk t^n n«r ,rr\b^ 
"• nviancr /« :': niai^nnDn nioipnn • * . . . cnbe^n Kin ':n npyni 
neia mnN-n ^tywiona D^iK^b p'»i>ini Dnsin ': 'n^ bv^ ^^ "ioik 
nwni pKD ih: p Knpi ikh ';!•• i?Kn b^ct pdko nviane^ /n .nrn 
pm DKno i?vw nKn 'n"» bni ^\£^ poKo nvi^ncr /: .nn naia 

(/««?.) i^M nsD nwni ^nn Knpi 

"0 nn3D i^v UK^ D'^b'^ae^ nxp '•n'»Kn '•a fxr» ,vi>y Tn^yni? "•nanvini 

{Ibid.) D^hoan ni^KD rap .D^^Dvyn onsnn iroKnn ^Mnn nr 

P 2 
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lator, however, comes to Crescas's defence by pointing out 
a radical distinction between personalities and attributes, 
namely, that the former being causatively interrelated are 
necessarily many, whereas the latter are absolutely unified 
by absolute goodness."^ 

The abstruseness of Crescas's reconciliation of essential 
attributes with absolute unity has also been pointed out by 
Abraham Shalom in his Dwelling of Peace}^ * We may 
ask the author [i. e. Crescas] as follows : Are there essential 
attributes identical with the essence or added to it ? for these 
are the only two possible alternatives. If he says that they 
are identical, he has gained nothing by interpreting Moses* 
prayer to refer to essential attributes. ... If he says that 
these attributes, though distinct with respect to ourselves, 
are one with respect to God, then it ipust mean that they 
are identical. ... If the author retorts that the essential 
Attributes are indistinguishable from the essence except in 
thought, we may ask him again : Are they conceived in 

»« pnnn nrn nnni , • , • n«D p^oy Dn«nn wn ,^w nD« 
wi^K D'^^ovyn Dn«nn d^pdhb^ jnne^ ^i«n b« . . • D^'»oxj;n Dnxni 
rhrh npnynn nni«: nnv nnnx rbn wnvo «^ wmw ^aion nt nnn 

i« Ct Nevth Shalom, XII, I, 3 : 

D« . . • , D^nDvyn Dn^nn n'y i3'»nn rroio ne^pn imnn nrn n'^nn 
^ipnn Dnn«nD on ,iipnn D-'i^in: Dnvn Dy ^n^«n DnNnncr niD«^ 
on D^^Dxyn in«n natter Dann nt n^y^ d«i . . ♦ • iniD«; w p dk 
Dnvn {jsK'n nan i^nnv D^n .nw-'nan Dni«D mi^NB^i ,ni"»i>3B^ nia-'nn 
♦HID "«nnb pNi ,iDipDi> '«n pBDn niK'"»i ^nnpo ik dvp 
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thought to be essential or accidental? and thus we land 
again on the horns of our previous dilemma, and so we 
may go on asking and answering like that ad infinitum' 
The main point of this criticism, as it may be gathered, 
is that if things are one they must be identical, and if they 
are not identical they cannot be one. To take an object 
which is physically one, and call it two, because it is so 
conceived in thought, and then call it one again, because 
its parts are inseparable in thought, is past comprehension. 

Another derogatory refererice to Crescas's theory of 
attributes is found in Abrabanel's commentary on the 
Morek. In his discussion of Attributes, Maimonides cites 
the view of a certain class of thinkers who had held that 
besides those attributes, which must be either identical with 
the essence or accidental to it, there are some which * are 
neither His essence nor anything extraneous to his essence '. 
Dismissing this view as an utter absurdity, Maimonides 
remarks that * it exists only in words, not in thought, much 
less in reality ' ; and that ' if a man were to examine for 
himself his own belief on the subject, he would see nothing 
but confusion and stupidity in an endeavour to prove the 
existence of things that do not exist, or to find a means 
between two opposites that have no means '. Commenting 
upon this passage, Abrabanel makes the statement that this 
view, which had been spumed by Maimonides, was after- 
wards taken up by Crescas.^^^ 

The influence of Crescas's theory of divine attributes 

12* Cf. Abrabaiiers commentary on the Motth, I, 51 : 

D^«^"' ViTK^ «bi . • • • low Dnsnn nvn ann ^mk' nn^ 

Dnm nn b^ ,iidvvd «yi"' mpo Di'»«i iDvy nTH 'n^ in onwnDn 
.)'iQO^ «''di '•«nDn 'nn nyn inn ^n d'»^dw 
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may be traced in the Principles'^'^ of his pupil Joseph 
Albo. Albo's theory of attributes is eclectic rather than 
systematic, and Crescas's view is partly adapted by him 
as a prerequisite of his conception of necessary existence. 
Necessary existence, according to Albo, implies four 
conditions: unity, incorporeality, timelessness, and inde- 
ficiency;^** a classification which, it must be observed, 
overlaps and could not stand the test of a logical analysis. 
The first of these conditions excludes separable attributes, 
both accidental and essential ; the second excludes bodily 
emotions; the third, by inference, negates relation and 
similarity ; the fourth rejects any implication of deficiency. 
Accordingly divine attributes are interpreted by Albo in 
the following ways : First, they are merely explanatory 
terms of necessary existence,^^® or what Maimonides calls 
* names '.^^ Second, they are negations.^^® Third, they 
are actions.^^^ Fourth, they are external relations, these 
being admissible.^^ But by arguments not unlike those 
employed by Crescas he is compelled by force of the fourth 
condition of necessary existence, namely, indeficiency, to 
omit the existence of essential positive attributes.^^^ The 
compatibility of such attributes with unity is explained by 
him in a way which is again reminiscent of that of Crescas's 
explanation. Attributes, he says, have two aspects, in one 
of which they appear as perfections, and in the other as 
imperfections. Imperfections they are when they are 
acquired and in any way separable from the essence. 
They are pure perfections when they are innate in the 

12* Ikkarim, 125 Cf. II, 7. 126 Cf. II, 6 and ai. 

12T Cf. Morth, I, 61. 128 Cf. Ikkarim, II, 10, 23, and 24. 

w« Cf. ibid., II, 8. 130 cf. ibtd, 

131 Cf. ibid., II, 21. 
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essence and inseparable from it. In God they are insepa- 
rable parts of His essence, and, therefore, they are pure 
perfections and likewise not subversive of His unity. That 
these pure perfections were not considered by him as 
identical with the essence, but rather essential to it, is quite 
clear from the context of his discussion, and that he was 
here consciously following Crescas may be inferred from 
his following conclusion : ' Note this well ', he says, ' for it 
is a correct and true interpretation, and one which had 
been adopted by conservative theologians both ancient and 
modern.' ^^* By ancient he undoubtedly refers to Saadia, 
and by modern he could not have meant anybody but 
Crescas, for Gersonides' reputation was not that of a 
conservative. 

Joseph Albo, however, is inconsistent. Having accepted 
Crescas's explanation that inseparable attributes are not 
incompatible with divine unity, he rejects the same in the 
case of existence and unity. In a passage which has been 
entirely misunderstood by the Hebrew commentators he 
makes the following statement : ' The meaning of existence 
in its application to all created beings is by some philo- 
sophers taken to be accidental, while by others it is taken 
as something essential.' Now, the Hebrew commentators 
have understood this passage to refer to the Avicennean 
and the Averroesean controversy, 'something essential* 
thus meaning 'something identical with the essence '.^^^ 
This is, however, manifestly wrong. By * something essen- 

iw Cf. ibid. 

^3' Cf. Und.y II, I, and the commentary Q^^(^ ad loc. The difiSculties ot 
this interpretation have been pointed out in a note (n^lllin) which appears 
in the latest undated Wilna edition. The author of that note, too, has 
failed to see that Albo^s reference is to the controversy between Crescas 
and the Avicennean group rather than that between the latter and Averroes* 
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tial ' he could not have referred to an3rthing but Crescas's 
theory, which reference alone can be construed with the 
rest of the text. After thus stating Avicenna's and 
Crescas's views with r^^rd to the meaning of existence 
in its ordinary application, Albo proceeds as follows : ' But 
the term existence in its application to God cannot be 
accidental, for God is not subject to accidents, as will be 
demonstrated in the ninth chapter of this part, nor can it 
be something essential and superadded to its essence, for 
in this case the divine being would consist of two elements, 
which is impossible, as will be brought out in the fifth 
chapter of this part Consequently existence in the case 
of God cannot be anything but identical with His essence.' 
The implication of this passage is clear. Crescas's inter- 
pretation of existence as an essential and inseparable 
condition of essence is discarded by Albo on the ground 
of its conflict with unity. Albo thus reverses his own 
position on the other attributes. 

In our analysis of Moses Halavi's theory of divine 
attributes in a previous chapter, we have shown that the 
attributes to him are mere inventions of the mind, and 
thus while he interprets divine predicates positively, he does 
not admit the existence of divine attributes. Yet Crescas 
endeavours to show that Halavi, too, had believed in the 
existence of essential attributes. He proves his point 
indirectly, as an inference of Halavi's theory as to the 
emanation of plurality from unity. In order to be able 
fully to understand and appraise the force of Crescas's 
reasoning, let us give a brief analysis of the nature of the 
problem of emanation. 

Assuming as an axiomatic truth that God is absolute 
simplicity, and that a simple cause can generate only 
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a simple eflfect,^^* the question arises as to the origin of the 
plurality of elements that we observe in the universe. The 
answer to this question is based upon a combination of 
Plotinus's theory of emanation and Aristotle's theory of 
the ;spheres. There is God, the Absolute One, the Neces- 
sarily Existent, or by whatever other name He may be 
designated, whose knowledge of Himself, being a generative 
principle, produces the first intelligence. This Intelligence, 
says Alfarabi, consists of two generative elements, one due 
to its knowledge of God, and the other due to its knowledge 
of itself, the former producing the Second Intelligence, and 
the latter producing the outermost sphere.^^^ Alfarabi's 
statement of the solution is correct in principle, but it is too 
general to account for the different elements of which the 
celestial spheres are supposed to be composed. For, 
according to the early Arabic philosophers, and Avicenna 
in particular, each sphere is composed, like the sublunar 
elements, of Matter and Form, and is endowed with a 
Soul, which is the efficient cause of its motion, and is 
presided over by an Intelligence, which is the final cause 
of the same. In Avicenna's statement of the solution, 
therefore, the self-knowledge of the First Intelligence is 
declared to contain as many elements as are necessary to 
explain all the component parts of the spheres. Avicenna's 
statement is variously reproduced in subsequent works. 
According to Sharastani, the reflection of the First Intelli- 
gence of his own spiritual essence produces the Form as 
well as the Soul of the First Sphere, the latter being 

^^ As for the origin of this proposition, see Munk, Melanges, p. 361 ; 
Guide, II, aa, p. 17a, note i; Steinschneider, Al-Farabi, p. 9, note ao; 
Kaufmann, AttributenJehre, p. 371, note zi. 

135 cf. Aifarabi's ni«vDin nii>nnnn idd, 
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nothing but the consummation of the former, whereas the 
existence of that Intelligence being mere possibility, pro- 
duces the matter of the sphere.^** Algazali's restatement 
of the case in his Destruction of the Philosophers is similar 
to that of Sharastani's, but, unlike the latter, he maintains 
that the self-knowledge of the First Intelligence would only- 
account for the Soul of the Sphere, and consequently 
criticizes Avicenna for his failure to account for the origin 
of its Form.^^^ In all these restatements, the origin of the 
Second Intelligence is said to be due, as is said by Alfarabi, 
to the reflection of the First Intelligence of God. In his 
Intentions of the Philosophers^ however, Algazali gives 
a somewhat different and rather inadequate version of the 
case. The First Intelligence, he says, has two aspects. It 
is necessary existence in so far as it must come into being 
through its cause, but it is only possible existence when it 
is considered with respect to itself. Its necessary aspect, 
therefore, produces the Second Intelligence, whereas its 
possible aspect produces the First Sphere.^^* Abraham 
Ibn Daud, in his Sublime Faith, finds three elements in 
the First Intelligence, from which proceed the Second 
Intelligence, the First Sphere and its soul.^^* But curiously 
enough he does not state what these three elements are. 
Maimonides is probably following Alfarabi, naming only 
two elements in the First Intelligence, its knowledge of 
itself which produces the sphere and its knowledge of God 
which produces the Second Intelligence, and, like Algazali, 
he argues that this explanation does not account for the 

w« Cf. Sharastani, pp. 380-81 (Cureton's edition). 

^'^ Cf. Algazali's Destruction of the Philosophers, Disputation III. 

^^ Cf. Algazali's Intentions, Metaphysics, V. 

«» Cf. Emunah Ramah, II, IV, 3. 
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component parts of the spheres.^*^ Joseph Ibn Aknin, in 
his special treatise on the subject/*^ finds in the First 
Intelligence three elements : knowledge of God, knowledge 
of self, and knowledge of its being mere possible existence. 
The restatement of the case in later Hebrew works 
are unimportant, as they all follow secondary Hebrew 
authorities. 

It is significant that in all the statements cited the 
knowledge of God on the part of the First Intelligence is 
referred to as one of the component parts, the most impor- 
tant one, producing the Second Intelligence. None of these 
authors, however, specifies what is meant by that know- 
ledge of God, though we may infer that what they meant 
by it is the knowledge that God is the cause of its existence, 
since the divine essence itself must be unknowable. Again, 
the least important element, that which produces the Matter 
of the Sphere, is designated by them the mere possibility of 
existence^^^ Now, in Moses Halavi's enumeration of the 
threefold division in the First Intelligence, the first element 
is, as usual, called the knowledge of God}^^ but the third is 
described as the knowledge of its being brought into being 
by the Necessarily Existent}^ which, of course, is another 
way of saying the knowledge of its mere possible existence. 
But in Crescas s paraphrase that expression is changed into 
the knowledge of God as its cause and of itself as His effect }^^ 
And so Crescas asks, what could Halavi have meant by 

"0 Cf. Moreh, II, 22. 

^^^ Edited and translated into English by J. L. Magnes (Berlin, 1904). 

(Crescas's paraphrase, Or Adonai, I, III, 3, p. 25 b). 
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describing the first element as knowledge of God7 The 
divine essence itself is unknowable. The comprehension 
of God as cause is in Crescas's paraphrase of Halavi 
exactly the phrase by which the third element is described. 
And to say that it refers to a negative knowledge of God is 
likewise impossible, since the negative knowledge of God 
is in its ultimate analysis the knowledge of His causality. 
Hence it must refer to the knowledge of God's essential 
attributes, which, concludes Crescas, goes to show that 
Moses Halavi admitted the existence of essential attributes. 
And in the same manner it can also be shown that Alfarabi, 
Avicenna, and Averroes admitted the existence of the same. 
Averroes, to be sure, rejects the theory of intermediary 
emanations, believing that all the Intelligences and Spheres 
emanate directly from the divine essence. Still, contends 
Crescas, while denying the causal interrelation of the 
Intelligences, Averroes believes in the presence of some 
qualitative differentiation between them. That qualitative 
differentiation must, of course, be due to a corresponding 
gradation in the simplicity of their comprehension of God. 
But that comprehension cannot be of the divine essence 
itself ; it must be of the divine attributes, which, therefore, 
have existence. But, as we have seen, while Averroes 
admits that the term Intelligence in its application to God 
is a positive predicate, he is far from believing that it is an 
essential attribute of God in the same sense as it is under- 
stood by Crescas. 

Let us now summarize the results we have arrived at in 
our inquiry. The origin of the problem of attributes, we 
have stated, lies in the incompatibility of four initial 
assumptions : the logical interpretation of Scriptural 
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phraseology, the reality of logical relations, the anti- 
nominalistic view of universals, and the Avicennean defini- 
tion of absolute simplicity. We have seen how the various 
attempts to solve the problem tended either to reject one 
or more of these assumptions, or to find some explanation 
in accordance with them. The na'fve theologians, referred 
to by Maimonides, rejected the first assumption that the 
Scriptural predications are logical propositions. Mai- 
monides retains all the four assumptions, and denying the 
existence of essential attributes in the divine being, in- 
terprets the Scriptural predications of God as privative 
judgements. Averroes, Gersonides, and Halavi, too, deny 
the existence of essential attributes in the divine being, 
but accepting a nominalistic view of universals, and 
therewithal the non-reality of logical relations, interpret 
the Scriptural predications of God as positive judgements 
in which subject and predicate are only verbally related. 
Algazali's criticism of Avicenna aims to disqualify the 
latter's definition of absolute simplicity, and thereby affirms 
the existence of essential attributes. Finally, by advancing 
a new theory of universals, Crescas attempts to show the 
compatibility of essential attributes and absolute simplicity. 
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